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INTRODUCTION. 


The following studies in Vedaiitism are not so much exposi¬ 
tions of tile traditional Vedanta as problematic constructions on 
Vedaniiic lines intended to bring out the relations of the system 
to modern philosophical systems. The work of construction has, 
liowevt r, been subordinated to the work of interpretation. A 
wide latitude of interpretation h.-w been claimed throughout. 

The studies follow the traditionalauthorities, the Upanishads, 
the Brahma-sutras, and Bfiagavad-gtta, and confine thoraselves 
to tlie monistic interpretations of Bankara. They draw on 
treatises like Panchada’d, Vcddiikt-siddhanUtrmuktdvali, etc., 
propounding what may be called the later Vedanta, for such defi¬ 
nite views as may bo regarded to bo legitimate systematisations 
of the (arlior but looser Vedanta. No attempt has been made 
here to t race the historical evolution of the Vedantic school. 

The historical study of a school of thought must have methods 
and aims different from tho.so of a jihilosophical study, though 
the studies are mutually supplementary. The philosophical 
study should come first in tiie order of time; the historical 
study of an ancient system of philosophy, to l)e of any use at 
all, must be preceded by an oarne.st study of the philosophy, 
in the e.xpositions traditionally accepted a.s authoritative. The 
correctness of these exyiositioms-—at airy rate, the perspective 
—may be imjrugnod aftcrwanls by historic research. But the 
liistorian here cannot begin Ids work at all unless he can live 
in sympathy into the details of an apparently outworn creed 
and recognise the truth in the first, imperfect adumbrations of 
it. The attitude of the mere narrator has, in the case of the 
historian of y>hilo.sophy, to be exchanged, as far as possible, for 
that of tlie sympathetic interpretci'. There is the danger, no 
doubt, of too easily reading oiiehs philosophic creed, into the 
history, but the opposite danger is more serious still. It is the 
danger of taking the pliilosojihic typo studied as a hi.storic 
curiosity rather than a recipe for the human soul, and of seeking 
to explain the curiosity by natural cmisea instead of seriously 
examining its merits as philosopliy. Tliis unfortunately is 
.sometimes the defect of Western expositions of Ea.stern philoso¬ 
phy and religion. It springs from a tacit convicrion, which, to 
say the least, bespeaks a lack of historic sense, that the common- 
sense evoh'ed at the jiresent day is absolutely infallible ; though 
if the history of philosopliy were rightly studied, it would show 
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that many of the modem speculative discoveriefi are but reaffir¬ 
mations of old truths, and that the present-day common sense 
itself is a complex structure in which are imbedded types of 
thought which are ordinarily taken to be tiompletely outworn 
and superseded. We have heard of Indian pessimism and fatalism 
disposed of by a sapient reference to the climatic and political 
conditions of the country ; and the very name of jihilosophy has 
sometimes been denied to Indian speculation on the ground, 
apparently established historically, that the Oriental intellect 
is not sufficiently dry and has not masculine virility enough to 
rise to anything higher than grotesrpie imaginative cosmogonies. 
When history thus sits in judgment on pliilosophy, an Indian 
student of Vedanta may well be excused if to him a reproduction 
of the philosophy, such as may bring it into contact with 
modern problems, appears far more important than any mere 
historical dissertation. 

A fair instance of how principles of historic research are some- 
tinms allowed to prejudice a right aiipreciation of philosophy is 
afforded by Dr. Thibaut’s otherwise valuable introduction to 
his translation of the Vedanta-sulraB, with commentary 

(Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxiv). Referring to the 
attempts of Sankara and other sclioHasts to evolve a complete 
philosophic system from the Vpmishads, he says : “On later 
generations, to which the whole body of texts came down as 
revealed truth, there devolved the inevitable task of establishing 
systems on which no exception could he taken to any of the 
texts ; but that the ta.sk wa-s, strictly speaking, an impossible 
one, i.e., one which it was impossible to accomplish fairly and 
honestly, there really i.s no reason to deny ” (p. cvi). The texts 
‘ ‘ do not allow tliemselve.s to be systemati.sed because they 
were never meant to form a .system’’ (p. cxiv). “ ....But 
the task of systematising once given, we are quite ready to admit 
that Sanka,ra\s system is the best that can be devised ” (p. cxxii). 
The contention here apparently is that the tijsk is not given, 
except to one who believes tlie texts to embody revealed truth. 

Now, what precisely is the task to which Sankara has ad¬ 
dressed himself 't It is not that of the critical historian, it is 
the task of piecing together the several texts into a philosophical 
system, of developing a hypothesis on a necessary basis which 
will cover all the texts. But it may be asked, why should it be 
assumed that all the texts should find place in a necessary system 
May not some of them embody false speculations altogether '< 
Here, then, we have to consider the special nature of the Upani- 
nhad texts. They may or may not have been revealed; hut 
as they are, they are presented not as mere guesses from the 
outside to explain the facts of the Universe, nor even as 



leisurely philosopliisiiigs eonducted on a necessary basis, but as 
embodying mystic intuitions, often the products of what has 
been called the mythologic imagination wliich sees phi]oso})hy in 
poetic symbols. ''.I'hei'o are sometimes attempts at reasoning, too, 
but then by themselve,s they are hardly logically convincing, 
having not unoften an almost infantine naivete about them. 
Now, the (lueation here is, what should be our attitude towards 
these ti?xt,s which, apparently at any rate, embody intuitions ( 
So long as no obvioms mark of spuriousness is discovered, they 
are to be regarded as genuine, though even a, genuine intuition 
may be false in its content, 'i'he falsity, however, is not to be 
judged a priori but only after a strenuou.s endeavour to reprrjduce, 
if possible, the intuitions through such means as may have been 
laid down in the mstras, or, what we mulersland better, after 
an attempt to .sy.stematise all the te.xts into a well-rounded 
philosophy. The latter is the task which iSonkimt and otlier 
commentators have -set thenrselves to accomplisli. Hence ad¬ 
mitting that the texts were never meant to be strung togetlier 
into a .system, it (lan still be bekl I bat Die task of systematising 
is inevitably given to every student of Die Ujxinishads. 

Dr, Tliibaut does not a[>pear to have sufficiently distinguished 
the role of the philosopliie systematiser tVom that of the critical 
or historical scholar when he lays down the caution that “ we 
must j'ofrain from using unhesitatingly and without careful 
consideration of the merits of each individual case, the teach¬ 
ings, direct or inferred, of any one pa.ssage to the end of 
determining the drift of Die teaching of other passages.” A 
commentator is certainly open to .severe censure when ho asserts 
that a text bears a certain meuuiwj which it cannot bear in a 
particulai' context. But when he simply means that the truDi 
embodied in a particular text is inadequately expressed and 
should be developed or rendereii more explicit in Die light, of 
other texts, or when he interprets a mythologic metaphor dilfcr- 
ently in ditferent pas.sages under the oonvictlori Diat itis a natural 
symbol of many correspondent truths of different potencies or 
grades, Im is to be deemed tus perfectly within his rights a,s a 
philosophii^ interpreter and systematLser. A philosophic com¬ 
mentator, especially on unsystematised texts embodying 
speculative truths, has a far wider latitude than a literary 
commentator. Exegetieal interpretation hero inevitably 
shades off into philosophic construction ; and Diis need not 
involve any intellectual dishone.sty. Wo may readily admit 
that ‘ ‘ what he (the commentator) from his advanced stand¬ 
point looks upon as an inferior kind of cognition ” was not 
‘‘ viewed in the same way by the authors of the Vpanishadsd ’ 
but that may have been because the teacher of the inferior 
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wisdom had not in view the antithesis between it and the supe¬ 
rior wisdom. S'andilya, the teacher of the Sandilya-vidya in the 
Chhdndogya Upanishad, may not have “ looked upon it as any¬ 
thing else but a statement of the highest truth accessible to man,” 
but that is no reason why Sanhim may not look upon it as 
the inferior wisdom. It would appear, too, as though the dis¬ 
tinction between the higher and the lower wisdom was taken 
by Dr. Thibaut and some others to be v/ider than Hankara himself 
intended ; to Sankara, the Saguna, (determinate) Brahman and 
the Nirguna (indeterminate) Brahman were not so much distinct 
gods as the contrasted aspects of the same reality. 

A misconception of the latitude allowed to philosophic 
systematisation may be traced in Dr. Thibaut’s remarks on 
Sankara’^ doctrine of Mdyd. He tries to demonstrate that 
Sankara’s doctrine of Mdyd is nowhere to be found in the 
Upanistuids except probably in an undeveloped form in a few 
doubtful passages, and contends that the doctrine should not, 
therefore, be read into other passages which are intelligible 
without it. Let it be granted for the present that the demon¬ 
stration is satisfactory. Later on he admits that tiro doctrine 
of ” the final absolute identification of the individual self 
witii the universal self is indicated in terms of unmistakable 
plainness ” (p. cxxii) in the (Jpuniskuds. Now if the point 
were discussed as one of philosophy rather than of historical 
scholarship, it would not be difficult to perceive that the doctrine 
of Mdyd is a necessary corollary of this doctrine of the individual 
being Brahman in Moksha (absolute liberation) : for it is only 
in this identification that he realises that individuality was an 
illusion and that the distinction of subject, object, etc., possible 
only through this individuality, was an illusion too. 

In a reproduction of Vedantism such as we have proposed, 
no attempt need be made to distinguish the points common to 
the Indian systems from those which are specifically Vedantic. 
Special care, however, should be taken to develop from first 
principles such Vedantic positions as being distinctively Indian 
present a marked contrast to European habits of thought. 
There are sundry deep-seated differences between Eastern and 
Western speculation. To European common sense, certain forms 
of Indian speculation may appear absurd or puerile at the best; 
while now and then there are presented heights and depths of 
thought which take away and stifle one’s breath, and which an 
all too comfortable rationalism designates hypersubtie and 
mystical. An attempt should be made to show that in some cases 
at least the contradiction to European common sense or scien¬ 
tific thought is only apparent, and that the Indian position, 
properly understood, whether true or false, is a development of 
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thought in an unsuspected direction, though by no means incom¬ 
patible with Western thought; while in certain other cases where 
there is real contradiction to Kuropean common sense, an analysis 
of this apparently absolute standard may, peradventure, yield 
dissolving views in wliich the Eastern thought is found to alter¬ 
nate with its Western counterpai't with the niiivete of a summer 
dream As to what is vaguely called the mysticism of Vedanta 
a clearing-up should be attempted in a more than ordinarily 
strenuous spirit of rationalism. Only it slioidd content itself 
with a problematic indication of the direction in whiijh the 
dark truths lie without pretending to furnish omniscient ex¬ 
planations. 

The attitude to be borne towards the present subject should 
be neither that of the apologist nor that of the academic com¬ 
piler but that of tlie interpreter which involves, to a certain 
extent, that of tlie constructor, too. It is too late in the day to 
defend a system like the V'edahta with a theologian’s animus; 
it is hardly necessary, except probably to silence a class of 
persons whose ignorance of the system is matched only by their 
zeal in combating it; and it is, to'say the least, unwise, even 
for one who has implicit faith in the system, for to drag it into 
the theological arena is to effectually scare away all open-minded 
men fj’om it and relegate it for good to the limbo of oblivion. 
The Vedantic propagandist cannot do better than appeal through 
a literature wholly expository, without a word of dogmatic 
lecturirig in it, wliicli will invite readers—it may be, a select class 
of them—to contemijlatewith something of an aesthetic sympathy 
an ancient life-ideal animating an organised body of ancient 
thougljt, just to quicken, it may be for a moment, the conscious¬ 
ness, always very torpid, of the dominating ideal of the day 
being only one among many possibles ; and then if Vedanta has 
any real vitality in it, it will set them thinking till it leads to a 
real division of the spirit. A true philosophic system is not to be 
looked upon as a soulless jointing of hypotheses ; it is a living 
fabric which, witli all its endeavour to be objective, must have a 
well-marked individuality. Hence it is not to be regarded as 
the 8])ecial property of acadejnic philosoi)hy-monger8, to be 
hacked up by them into technical views, buc is to be regarded 
as a form of life and is to be treated as a theme of literature 
of infinite interest to humanity. 




Studies in Vedantism. 

1.—'An Approach through Psychology, 

The |).sychologj' of waking, dreain, and dreamless slee]i con- 
stitute.i tiie pivot of tlie Vedantic system and of certain other- 
systems, like the Yoga, which may bo regarded as ancillary to it. 
It is tct 1)6 regarded as a idear acldition to ordinary psychology, 
the importance of which is not a whit exaggerated if it is olainied 
that it recognises a now dimension of existence altogetiier. Its 
importiwiee will he ajjpreeiated hy connecting it with kindred 
Western speculations on the one hand, and with Vedantic specu- 
hdions in Metapliy,sies on the other. 

2. What would ho tlie empiriciil account ol a dream ? Phy- 
siologicid speculation on tlie point lias hardly anytliing to 
olfer except certain platitudes which do not tonch the speciality 
of the phenomenon ; and so (,he psyedioiogical explanation silone 
is worth referring to here. When iv man goes to sleep, images 
are roused in ids mind, sometinievS by sensoiy presentations, 
but most often with a,p]iareut spontaneity, although even 
in such cases the sibsenee of an ideal suggestion, contiwxous 
with a M'Hsory 'premitalion, cannot be. absolutely proved. In 
waking perceptions, illnsioiis, and hallucinations, the idea¬ 
tional elements are generally copies of previous percepts (some¬ 
times iuvolviag new const ruction also) ; bnl tliese do not 
appear at i-andom, being attrtiei.ed into definite grooves of 
suggestion by the [iresentative elements and hy attention as 
determined by practical interests. Tn dreams, too, we have 
copies of waking jiercepts, but imaginative construction is here 
far freer, (here being normally no restrictive and directive 
action of seirsatiori on the one hand, and of connective atteirtiou 
on the otlier. Many events and combinations of events which 
would be at once deemed to be imjiossiblo in waking life would 
not be questioned at all in a dream. In waking life, many 
associations or constructions are ruled out, prevented from 
even appearing in eonsciou.sncss, by certain beliefs determined 
by our practical necessitie.s. Even sensations and percepts are 
occasionally so ruled out. At the same time, in waking life, 
there are different tlcgrees of seriousness or concentration of 
attention on what directly subserves life ; there are stages of 
listleasness, play, aisthotio and philosophic consciousneas. So 
long, however, as the consciousnea.s of a hody is there, wo cannot 
‘ become a living soul ’ ; the body always demands a measure 
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of attention, while outer stimuli are continually stirring it 
up and starting ever-renewed trains of association. In dreams, 
tlie distractions of this ‘ heavy ’ body are reduced to a minimum, 
Sometime,s disappearing altogether ; tlie necessity of j)ractical 
life is not so tyrannic, and hence there is unrestrained credulity. 
But why should there be a belief at all ? Objectification carries 
a naive belief with it, unless it is definitely contradicted by some 
other belief. The idea of the object is not known to be a mere 
idea, unless contradicted by some perception or by a more 
vivid or coherent idea. 

.3. We may conceive a stage of dream proper—tiiero being 
transitional stage.s between waking and dreaming—where there 
are no .sensation,s and the consciousne-ss of the body i.s at a 
minimum. Here the object-consciousness must be purer than 
in the waking .stage, «.e., freer frtjm reference to body ; tlie 
self, too, is not mere idea of body but is the seer of ideas (c/, 
Drishter Drashla or seer of seeing). So in a dream, things 
appear to come in and go out without startling or surprising 
us—they are recognised as matters of couiso. Space and time 
tend to lo.se their' reference to the body, and .so violations of 
continuity occa.sion no surprise at a.ll. Tliere is no tyrannic 
continuous memory, no rigid demand for uniformity, no com¬ 
punction for not being in a line with trutli—a glorious life of 
thouglitless thoughtfulness. 

4. Does this account of a dream justify us in taking it to 
belong to a new dimension of psychical existence ( . The con¬ 
tinuous gradatioirs from waking consciousness to dream proper' 
need not preclude us from admitting such a new dimension. 
Dreams may be described as perceptions without sensation. 
Is there any difference in kind between perception with sensation 
and perception without sensation '< The question would roughly 
resolve itself into the old question about the exi,stence of a 
qualitative difference between impression and idea. The 
diiferenti® of impression and idea that are ordinarily proposed 
are not really satisfactory. As to the criterion of vividness, it i,s 
altogether adventitious to knowledge as knowledge ; besides 
ideas appear less vivid than sensations only when they coexist, 
and that, too, notin all cases. The criterion of being affected 
by movement is unsatisfactory, for in dreams, where we have 
admittedly nothing but ideas, objects are affected by our dream- 
movements ; here, too, the test is useful only when impression 
and idea coexist. As to the other criterion, inner coherence, 
it may be pointed out that the incoherence of a dream is not felt 
as such within the dream ; besides, sensations as sensations have 
no coherence, and we may have incoherent perceptions riding 
roughshod over all our expectations. There is nothing left but 
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the felt abruptness or f/iven^nosa {independence of self would be 
goingtoofar, as self-consciousness znay not lia.ve been developed) 
of the impression, as distinct from the fiecdoni, the playlike, 
easy, unquestioning niove.jnent of iittczition in ideas and dreams. 
In frazning to ouiselvers a diflicnlt combination of ideas, in 
introspection, in the effort to recollect, a I'csistance no doubt is 
offered by perzzepts or liabits of thought generated by sonse- 
cxperience ; but as tlic self prevails against it, the ideal function¬ 
ing is felt to be free, the czisiost to the self. 

5. d'his shows that .sensation and idea are not co-ordinate 
in reality, and to overlook this is a fundamental vice of Empiiical 
J^sychology. The idea nnay unconsciously animate the sensation 
(pei'cepiion is a ‘ presentative-rejziesentatix’e cognition) ; but 
this unconscious working is ahsolntcly diifeieiff from its conscious 
existence. The eon.scious idea, wliilc recognising itself to have 
been ojazrati ve in the poi’cejit, absolutely disou iis its unconscious 
sensuous character : c.ij.. when an illusion is cori’eeied byzzareful 
observation, the idea simulatiizg a- (Kucept i.s known to be a rnerr 
idea, but the illusory percept vanishes altogether witJiout caring 
to court a compari.son vvilli the true i)cree])1, Tims w<! liave 
three di.stinct mental states throwing Jiglit oji one anotJier ; 
(1) pei'ceplion in which idea uni'onsciously woi'ks, (2) such 
perception cooxi.sting with a conscious idea, wheiv the idea 
is regarded as infeiioi' in reality to the percept, and (3) the 
pizre idea, hardly ever realisezl in waking consciousness (except 
probably in the Iluid transpirrency of tlze {zoi.'t’s intuition, in 
spontaneous clairvoyance, oi'in the settled vision of the Yogin), 
to which the waking world would apjzeaj' unsubstantial. The 
laststzrteis one to which zdl havt^ not a.cees,s, and would he dis- 
belie\ ed ajtogethei', were it not for the faeff. that we have a daily 
illustration of its po.smlnlHi/ in onr dreiirn.s. In dreams, the 
ideas do not conseiouslv lemeudzer the coriesponding waking 
percepts, they are at once percejrts. 

(k Not that dream is truer tlian waking perceizt. Each 
is true witliin itself; but while ' tlic former is daily snblatcd, 
tlic latter is sublated only under c.xccptional iiic.utnstanees ’ 
(Sankara). The tnitli of this or that wakizig penept may some¬ 
times be denifzd in a dream iis it may be d(*nied in waking life 
itself; but dreams do not deny tlie truth of w aking life as a 
whole, for they never doubt tlieir own waking character. 
Waking, howevez', always deni(« the tiuth of dreams. 

7. We have already, howevei’, found r’eason to believe tliat 
t,he dream-world is wider in ■po.'ifiifnlilg than the waking world. 
Tdie dependence of waking perception on sensation shows its 
limitation. Sensatiozi, far from being the fintJ standard of 
truth, is by itself the farthest from the truth ; belief is easiest 
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In self-consciousiicss. Internal perception is f)rior to external, 
logically if not chronologically. The sensation is felt to give us 
reality, only because, the idea unconsciously animates it. Tlie 
element of representation in })crception is the element of in¬ 
terpretation or knowledge. But then it must be borne in 
mind tiiat tliis unconscious working of the idea is known only 
when we have come to be reflectivm oi- self-conscious. Even 
then the sense-conditioned eonsciousneas infoitned with the 
idea is felt to be higher in point of trufli than tlie mere idea 
set over against it. But that is heeanse inactical attention 
or tlie self is not yet dissociated from the body ; anything not 
directly ministering to the life of the body is taken to be unreal. 
With tlio development of the mind, ttio self and its interests come 
to be more and more dissociated from the body—we come to infer 
and deliberate and have abstract interests ; still, except in 
very rare eases, the imperiou.s call of tlie body is not silenced, 
and the body-dissociated mental processes are still felt to be 
rational only when ministering to the bodily life, though it may 
be indirectly. A solemn, but often ineffective, protest is recorded 
by our moral, sesthetie, religious, and sjieculativo aspirations, 
thouglv they, too, sometimes appear to accept bribes of the 
emissaries of this body. 

8. Will is essentially a denial of the existing sense-order; 
knowledge, too, by its very nature, is an emergeiiee from tlie 
body, i.r.., from sense-homogeneity. Yet both are ordinarily 
for the life of the body. But the moral will, on the one hand, 
and sosthetie intuition on the other (not to siieak of other forms 
of absolute consciousness), disown this slavery and affirm the 
independence of tlie idea. Tiie body, however, does its best to 
ignore their protest. They are felt to be only aspirations for pure 
knowledge, not knowledge ; they tell us only that the body 
ovff/U not to be the truth, though it unhappily seems to be the 
truth. The ineffectiveness of their protest is explained from 
our present point of view by tlie contrast felt between the sense- 
percept and the idea when they coexist, it being erroneously 
supposed that our ideas always coexist with some semse-percept 
—with the presentation of the body at least, if no other presenta¬ 
tion is forthcoming. That with mere idea, we may have what 
may be called a ‘ feeling of knowledge, ’ tlie consciousness of 
knowing as di.stinet from thinking or imagining, is brought out, 
however, in dreams. This explains the importance that is 
attached in Indian Philosophy to this unique psychological 
phenomenon, Tfiere is no other phenomenon in our ordinary 
psychic hfe like it; even in hallucination, as has been recently 
pointed out, there is some real sense-objective and some real 
peripheral excitation from within. 
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9. .Dreams are, howe\ er, illusory. An idea is felt to be true 
so long as it is not eontradicted by senst-perception. For 
tliough sensations do not produce kiiowlodge, tliey signalise 
the occasions, cosmically deterininod, w.hen breaches are 
effected in the leaden wails of insensibility, wlien the idea, in 
fa(>t, uiiconseiouslj’ follows the law of truth. Flie ideal of know¬ 
ledge if-, liowever, attaincrl wlien the idea freely or consciously 
follows law, without being drawn tlown to interpret a sensation. 
D)'eams, no doubt, are illii.sory ; but then if only we possessed 
ourselv( s in dreams, if oiily wo could exejcise the control of 
attention over tlie jiotous dance of tlie images whicli there 
comport themselve.H as per(',c|)ts without sensations, if rmly, 
having cut away from flic moorings of this oppressively constant 
presentation of this body, we could find seeme ancliorage in a 
freer, purer, more comprehensive self, wo eould assure ourselves 
of a far more complete^ vision (.)f f he trutli thaji we could cojiceive 
ourselvc:-! to attain in tliis waking iil'e. We could tlien transcend 
this spac e and time which have the body .and the present moment 
as tlieir points of reference, this space tind time wtiicli coop ua 
up and ( abin us in ; -we could, then, not only intuitively perceive 
the distant., the past, and the future, take in at a glance y/hat 
we liave now to extilore piecemeal—dimly, sknvly, laboriously— 
we could aspire to know noumenou, life, self. 

10. All tliia m.ay be entertained ti-s a bypotnesis, if not as a 
demonstiated fac.'t. Tha.t, however, it may not ho deemed 
inadmissible oven .is liypotliosis, its ’ olijective pos.stbility ’ 
iias to exhibited by tiivcitig its vera causa. Tlieni are tliree 
suppositimis: (1) jiercejnioii without sensation; (2) the self- 
conscious knowledge of all space as one object, and of all time 
as one unfolded panoi-ama; (.‘5) tlu' self .swooning into the 
realisation ot noumenou, life, self. 'I'he verw causa respectively 
are (1) conscious dream, |2) self-conscious dream, and (3) dream- 
le.ss sleep, friiat the eon.seions dicam explains the possibility 
of perception without seimafiun lias already been e.xplained. 
The otlicr two reijiiijc elucid.^tion, 

11. Ab.).st of our dreams are self-conscious. Here the seif’s 
relation witii the object, is ))ecidiarly ditferent from it-s relation 
in waking life, in waking lilV, as 'la.s already been indicated, 
the object reports itself by a sensational .shock ; here, however, 
the object comes in and goes out unqiieBtioned without 
st.artling us. Besides, licre the self is, or seems at least to be, 
free from the body; sometimes it even sees the body lying 
asleep); it is not located anywiterc and yet it looks at space. 
Violations of continuity do not surprise it at all (sootion 3), 
though the objects are still in space. This could be understood 
in tlie merely conscious dn'am, where each isolated image. 
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as it floats up, turns into a percept; but how can there be 
ftelf-conscious knowledge of such spatial objects violating the 
laws of spaco-continuity, unless we suppose that the self sees 
here with the irhole of space as one function ? Similarly with 
time. Besides here seeing is apparently creating (for here is 
no given abrupt sensation) ; the self seems to freely create its 
world, its space and time, its joys and sorrows. No doubt 
it only stems : really these creations are the images of waking 
percepts now freely accepted and so apparently created. 

12. But why should there be this or that specific combin¬ 
ation of images rather than any other t That implies the func- 
tioning of certain synthetic coiU'ept.s from behind, i.e., concepts 
on the same level as tlie self. Wo have here to admit, therefore, 
a new level or ' p)lane ’ of consciousness. These synthetic 
concepts n\ight liave l)een generated by individual ex! erionce 
or inherited as the capitalised value of ancesti'al experience- 
anyway they are now timeless jisyohic forces ordering the 
distrilmtiou of the image.s. 

13. A .similar ((uestion may be asked willi regard to scn.so- 
experience also. The sensations liave been described as the 
cosmically determiiUHl oocasion.s on which knowledge is permit¬ 
ted to manifest itself from w'ithin. But wliy should tlic 
right interpreting idea mateiialise itself on the occasion of 
a sensatloii i There jiuist Ire some corres]')i)ndenc'e between 
tlie life within tliat sup 2 )lies the light idea and the life without 
that supirlies the .son.sation. It reminds one of the objection 
sometimes taken to Kant’.s floctrine of the forms that it does not 
e.xphiin wJiy the manifold of intuition doc« not got into wrong 
forms, Dualism of subject and object lias to be admitted, at 
least so long as we conceive oiirselve.s to be individuals ; only 
this corresx>ondenee between them is mysterious. It will not 
do to say that tln^ objeet not only gives the sensation but also 
beget,s the a.ssociation-traces winch liriiig tin', right idea to the 
intci pretation of the sensation. For .so long a.s we admit that 
to know ariytluiig is to assimilate it, the prinmm cognilum 
cannot be explained by the causality of the object. We mii.st 
admit an idea behind all yiresentation : a regressus in infinit'mn. 
has to be accepted. So why a person should have ccM.'taln sense- 
e.xperiences rather tliaii any other can only be umlerstood in the 
light of the yji'iiicijile that every niaii freely accejhs, if not makes, 
hia circumstances. Every man is horn with the seed of all his 
future p,sycho-p)iy.sical exi,stencc, with inatinet.s for action and 
original diayiositions for certain forms of cognition. How these 
tlveinsclvea have, been generated is an enquiry which will lead 
us away from our present topic. It will suffice liere to indicate 
that the knowledge-seeds and tlie act ion-seeds are not absolutely 
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distinct, and tliat it is a comiaunity of tliese 7fama-sceds, aa 
lliey might be called, of dilferont persons, that gets manifested 
into this comniou phenomenal world. 

14. Can we rise in knowledge above these functioning 
concepts or Karmai In self-conscious dream, there 
is time, though it is apparently created at every moment. But 
the liidden springs of these creations cannot themselves be in 
lime. Tliey are in tiim‘h>ss unity with tlu; self. How, tbeii, 
can knowledge transcend them '! This, how’ever, it; shown to be 
poR.sib]e by dreamle.ss .sleep or mnhujAi a.s it is called. In this 
stage, the self, dissociated not only from the body but also 
from the mind, rests in itself. It i.s then immediately conscious 
of itself, not conscious of itself as returning to itself in rellection. 
It is tlieji identie!il witli what Kiint calls ‘ transcendental unity of 
aytperc eption ’ ; only it is then not tlie mere ‘ fringe ’ of deter¬ 
minate (unpii'ioal con.sciousne.ss but is in complete isolation. It is 
not at icre thought, an unreal abstraction, but a concrete reality. 

1.5. Here we meet with an objeetion from ordinary Psy- 
chologv. Admitting tin; c.xisteneo of the .self as an entity be¬ 
hind tue inental states, one may hold that in dreamless sleep, 
tin' self is uucon.seious, not self-conscious. Let u.s dwell on the 
;doek V'edantie argument on the (loiiit. When a man rises 
from dreamless sleep, he becomes aw'are that he bad a blissful 
.sleep during which be w.as eonscious of nothing. This ho knows 
directly from memory. Now memory is only of a presentation, 
'riierefore t he bliss and the conseioasness of nothing must have 
Ix'en prcftaitcd during the sleep. If it be objected that only the 
nb.'ienc'' during sleeii of (li.srpae.t and kiiowledgc is inferred from a 
memory of the state before (be sleep aiul the pojception of the 
state alter the sloe|>, it i.s asked in rcfily, eau v/e infer anything, 
the liki of wliich was nevin- presented 1 If i t a,soiling i.s only a 
manijmiation of larelied image.s, the images can have been 
derired only from pen-epts. Bid it may bc^ urged tliat the 
negati\-(^ concept, at any rate, could not have had any pei'cept 
coi'i'c.spendiag to it, and therefore one ma\' ju,stillably hold 
the nb.n ucc of knowledge ami di.sipiiet during bleep to have been 
inferred To this it is replied that absence cannot be infcired, 
unles.s it be conceirable. Tlie alwencc of knowledge cannot be 
referred to, unless the absence be the object of i direct consciou.-^- 
ness of t' during the absence. Like knowledge, the ab.sence of 
knowledge, eannot be known by external perception or any form, 
of inferinco founded on it, but by internal yiereeption or self- 
feeling, N'o inference can ever warrant us in attributing absence 
of consc ou.sne.ss to any object. If the yiaradox wei'e allowed, 
a psyeliie thing or absence of a yisyeliic thing, if conceived, 
is actual : its esse is its concipi —a peculiarity "if liypotliesis in 
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Psychology which deserves to be noticed. Not that tlie absence 
of determinate knowledge need be known explicitly during 
the absence ; one who is born blind is not conscious of not seeing. 
But if such a man comes to see, like Cheselden’s patient, he will 
have an explicit perception of the previous absence of seeing 
which will at the same time be a recognition of the absence as 
that implicitly cognised during the absence. 

16. If, then, the direct consciousness during the absence 
be granted, then the consciousness of the absence immediately 
after the absence, i.e., immediately on waking, would be called 
memory rather than inference. Now what is tlie direct con¬ 
sciousness of the absence of knowledge and disquiet during 
deep sleep 1 It can only he the ‘ undifferenced knowledge 
and bliss ’ set over against negation. The mind or empirical 
consi'iousness lapses here altogether ; we have pure conscious- 
ne.s.s against a ‘ dark ground,’ pui’e consciousness of a blank 
objectivity or ‘ object in general ’ (Kant). All semsation and 
all concrete image tlien lapse into a blank liomogeneity. 
TJirougb a right under,standing of thi.s mshupli state, we reach 
the conceptions of chailanya, or the pure .self, and of avidya, or 
the primal blank wliich is icndered dclinitc by the self; so that 
to say that the pure self i.s immediately conscious of itself in 
deep sieey) is only to state a verbal propo.sition. 

17. The nature of the .self, as pure eonscioiisiiess, is often 
disputed, and the dispute turjis on the way in wliich 1 his sushupti 
is understood. It lias been variously held against the foregoing 
view that in tliis state, the self is (1) non-existent, or (2) un¬ 
conscious, or (3) both coihscious aud unconscious. All these 
views find their parallel in the views whicJi have been held about 
self-consciousncs.s. To know is to recognise ; when the .self first 
comes to know itself, it recognise..s itself. But recognition 
means a jirevious moment of self-forgctfidness. Now when 
the .self forgot itself, was it non-existent or only non-intclligent ? 
(1) If the esse of the self is its percipi, the unknown self would 
be the non-existent self. (2) But if the present self-cousoiousness 
be taken n.s a proof of the etei'iial existence of the self, then the 
self should be taken as sometime.s unconsciou.s, sometimes 
conscious—unconscious when dissociated from the ern pirical mind, 
contidous wlicn associated with it. (3) Or if self-consciousness 
moans consciousness of the self as havitig hccti operaitve, not 
merely existent, in the consciousness preceding it (and giving 
tlio whole triitl) to it', then when the self forgot itself, it was 
both conscious and unconscious. Finally, if the self, as it comer 
back to itself, feels tliat its self-alienated stage was utterly illu¬ 
sory, then it is not only eternally existent and consciously 
operative, but etcjually scff-conscious, too. 
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IS. The enipiiieist, of wlioiii the dogmatic niliiliwt and 
tlie absolute sceptic are ttie logical dexsctndanl;s, liolds tlie 
.self before aelf-i!oiisciousness to be immediate negation. The 
abstract conceptuali.st lioJd.s it to be inimcthate position, and 
tliat essentially, even fluring self-consciousness, as to him ’ being 
cognised is adventitious to tlie being of an object. The Kantian 
takes the self before self-consciousness to have been immanently 
operative in eonsciou.sjiess ; yel when the self comes back to 
itself in empirical .seJf-coiisiaonsness, in refargnising itself it still 
feels that it does not know its essential nature, for the same thing 
cannot be at once .subject and object. The self, as it conies back, 
just give.s a flash of rceognitiou, but anon it shoots forward, 
by its inertia, as it were, iu a spiral ratlier tlian in a circular 
orbit. The .self constantly aspires to cateli itself and as con- 
stantlj .slips from itseJf. As Jmig a.s self-oonsciousnc.ss is a 
process—a.nd no deter niinate knowledge tliai. is not a process is 
conceivable—it i.s thus a spiral nuition, ap})aiently beginningless 
and endless. The rapidly intermittent fiasiies of recognition 
appear to give a continuous line of light or a kt owlcdge of tlie self, 
which iS, lioM'ovor, only a ‘ jiaralogism of the ])ure reason.’ The 
Hegelian takes the motion to hi* an eternal circular or perfect 
motion, consciou.saess hefore sc'lf eojrseiousne.ss being only an 
arc of the circle .setting up for itself, eiKih tiiiriuto are itself a 
.straight line ; hut wlien tlie circle is coinpletinl {i.e., wlien self- 
consciousness arises), the self leeognises tliat tliese straight 
lines are only /or tlie circle, that the circle is the truth that oon- 
tain.s in itself the ideality of the straight lines. .Here the Vedan- 
tist will, however, liold that the self at each point only illusorily 
jancies itself to he moving in a straight line ; and as long as it 
movc.s, it can never take in the-entire, circle at once : and so 
even when it recognises itself, the illusion doe.s not completely 
tiisappear. The blind impulse forward is real by r eason of its 
very iiiiperiousnes.s ; tlie Ihrslies of - self-recognition appearing 
now occasionally, now freijuently, and at ]a.st continuously, 
tlie self feels at once in triumph and in humility that it is moving 
in a spiral inwards towards the centre of liglit (the true .self), 
tliough tlie centre is still iiilinitely rctnote, content only to have 
more and more light; and ever a.s it presses forward with ac¬ 
celerated .Sfieed, it takes the past dininess si.s due only to his 
limitation of ignorance, till behold, it has reached the centre of 
light iteelf where it quiescently spins a circular motion. Who 
could liave imagined that the spiral had tlu' centre within a 
iinito distance < Tliis ipiicscent (*ireular motiori W'as all along 
the ideal of the pmee.ss of knowledge ; this w as the eontentless 
aspiration towards tlie tliiiig-in-itself, this the formless indefin¬ 
able sense of tlie Beyond in all determinate knowledge. Nor was 
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the circle of light, constituted by the flashes of self-recognition, 
ever becoming more and more refulgent, altogether a ‘ para¬ 
logism ’ ; for though the sprcad-out character of the process was 
false, the light was the reflection of this central self-manifesting 
light. Thus Vedanta reconciles Kant and Hegel by admitting 
the iiviposslbility of the self being caught in a process of self- 
consciousness, and yet holding the process to be a self-manifesta¬ 
tion of the self. 

19. Does not, however, Hegel too admit tliat the self’s move¬ 
ment in a circle is illnsorily setf-ahenated in consciousness and 
that it is self-eontaiiiecl in self-consciousne,sa ( Does not Vedanta 
admit that even at the centre, tlie self, though quiescent, is 
spinning a circular proce,ss 1 The dift'erence, as will be more 
fully explained afterwards, is that whereas Vedanta takes even 
this central motion 1o l>e the refleetion of tlie .self on the negation 
which falls beyond it, 't.e., to l)e absolutely free self-creation, 
Hegel takes this refleetion on tin; negation to be the ultimate 
realitj'. Not that even Hegol tak('s it to bo ne.cinfiity or flod’s 
given nalure. No oiu' is a iirore strenuous advocate of freedom ; 
but then freedom has two sides, the quiescence of self beyond 
will and its quiescence in puie will. Tlic former is Vedantie, 
Brahman, the latter is Vedanlio h-vara, a jioint to be cleared 
up later on. The latter is also Hegel's Absolute Idea, to which 
will and intellect arc tlie same. 

2(t. This dill'erenee between Hegel and Vedanta is connected 
with a fundamental ditlerenee regarding the conception of 
self between Kant’s syntlieti<‘ unity of apperception and the 
Vedantie ainum or rhaitanya. They aic generally regarded 
as the same, and in fact IIhu'c is a good deal of similarity between 
them. Kant’s self, though transcending empirical conscious¬ 
ness, is individualised in a sense, for it is this which becomes 
practical as will, emerging as a postulate directly implied by 
morality. Hven if we do not allow the conclusions of the prac¬ 
tical reason to prejudieo those of pure reason, even if wo take 
the self to be the formless prefix of all cognition, transcending 
even the e.'itcgaries and forms through which it works in know¬ 
ledge, we have yet to admit that in Kant, thisself is /or knowledge 
of the tliing-in-itself, i.s i-elativc to a eonstant something, has 
the thing-in-itsolf constantly before it; its very nature is aspiring 
to know tlie thing-in-itself, the ‘ obj'oct-in-general ’ being the 
oh\erso of this aspiration, the blank canvas on which it wants 
to have the thing-in-itself pictured (what, liowevcr, is never ac¬ 
complished). So whether individualised or not, it is still agent, 
the form of hnowing rather than of knowledge. In Vedanta, 
however, the self is the breath of tliis knowledge, the light of 
conseionsness, soinetiiing eternally aeeonqilisliefl rather than 
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being jiccomplislied. The acconi|ilialu'»fy self cannot bo said to 
have finally triinnphed ovcj’ empiricism or absolute scepticism. 
This seems to be the trend of Spencer’s views o.lso. He would 
not admit the cimeut argument against absolute scepticism, that 
it is proving the falsity of reason by reason ; that, he would 
say, at best shows that within the spliero of <leterminato cogni¬ 
tion, tlie self (or rather the dominating'cohesion of the ideas of 
subject and object) is the highest truth ; hut then tliis cognition 
itself tells us that it is a cohesion generated by oxj)erience, and 
that thi lefore we camiot pronoimet^ it to be absolutely necessary. 
Who know'.s that even tlii.s (rjhcsioti may not break down witli 
furl her experience ^ I’liat it cannot be conceived is no argument 
for the moment .something i.s said to be iiii'onceivable, it is 
pronoui eed to be conceivable by implication. The subject of 
the proposition, ‘ this cannot ho conceived ’ is in fact a con- 
ceirrd-incomicivmhility. This i.s only a negative conceivability, 
howevei. It is only an ‘ indetinable sense of the Beyond,’ mere 
mattfv of knowledge without jm.sltive jorm. .In the very humi¬ 
lity of iu;co|)tiug absolute .sccptiei.sm as- a ytossiblc view, there 
is the tr.uiscendeuce of it, in whi(!li. howa'ver, there is Jio differ¬ 
enced self to enjoy the triumph. 

ffl. liege! floes not. admit. (In' |,n>ssibility of an absolute 
seeplieisni impugning the reality of the self orrea.son, and there¬ 
fore does not recogtiise an nnditfereneed consciousness, Ka!\t’s 
pronouneemont.s ai'e rather nin'crtain on the point ; hut then his 
‘ Kefutalion of Idealism ' ma.y he taken as founded cssc.utial!y on 
the recognition (.if a form of eoguition other than, the determinate, 
Mucii has been ina(l(‘, ever since Seliopenluiuer’.s unfortunate 
pronouiKement on tin- point, of the so-called ineouse(]uenee 
in Kant of taking causality to be, ii. en.b'gory of the .self and yet 
riding out un thi.s category lieyojtd (he .self to viic thing-iu-itself 
as ( he cause of our .sensations. Kant, jli shoidd b(j remembeied, 
expressly points out a fumlamenta.l ditferenee in applicability 
between rhi' dynamical and the mathoniatical ( ategorie.s. The 
differon(.-e eomos out again in the different solutions he has given 
of tlie tiist two cosmological antinomies on the one liarid and 
the hist two on the other. The m,ithematica,l cati'gories have 
no veferenee except to phi'iioim'na in sjiaee ami time, but the 
dynainical categories while referring to phenoaiena refer es 
.seutially heyond (hem to tiu' free ami the self-existent, although 
this refi'i’enCB cannot bo coaereted by intuition. Tlie thing- 
in-it.self in Kant is not, liovvevcr, to be e<)nfomid.!:'d with liis nou- 
mena or Ideas, of the Reason, which ai'i; only tlu'reason-pictni'es 
of the essentially unknowabh'. The self, a.s causality imbedded 
in all determinate eogjiition, a.shs fur the eausi of itself, Ex- 
pi^rience (lemaiiiis its (.nvn eanse ; the cansal aspiration is lik'c a 
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hame informing the fuel of experience and yet freely existing 
by itself. This demand of the self is not satisfied by the Idea of 
the Reason, for that is onlythewayin which the cause of the self, 
i.e., of causality, f.c,, of experience would be known, if it could 
be known at all. This difficulty with regard to causality applies 
more or less to the wliole of the understanding, f.e., tlie self as 
knowing objects ; for even when the self recognises itself, it is 
puzzled to find itself unconsrioudy informing objects, ft 
asks ‘ Why did I know object at all,’ just as it might ask in 
another connexion, ‘ Why did I sin at all,’ It feels the ground 
insecure beneath its feet. So Sj)eiicer finds that tlie cohesion 
within our knowledge of subject and object demands itself 
an object beyond knowledge, the Unknowable, from botli the 
points, object-consciousness and sul)ject-consciouBness. Now 
thi.s doinand, alike in Kant and in S])enc,er, is indeterminate 
but none the ]e.ss real. 

22. Neither Kant nor iSpencor has brouglit out in full the 
imi)lications of this indetenninato coiwciousness. They have 
not made it clear whether it is a subjective process only or 
the absolute reality. As indetertninate, can it be said to be 
different from the thing-in-itsclf or the Unknowable ? It 
seems to have equal relations witli the self and the Unknowable. 
The self itself becomes real in it. It is the uridifl'eiencod con¬ 
sciousness that jhays on all determinate cognition. Beyond 
the will, there is the self-allirmation of the intellect; but beyond 
this self-affirming pulsation, tliere is the pure undifferencecl self 
or Ohailanya. The thing-in-itseif cannot be said to be different 
from this undifforenoed Chaitanyd, cannot be said to be its 
reference. Yet it is a significant fact that neither Kant nor 
Spencer calls this undifferenced self-doubting consciousness 
the self or the subject. This vacillation on their part is explained 
by tlie fact tliat vvhen this consciousness and the determinate 
consciousness (which is always accomjmnied by the former) 
coexist, the former, though felt to give all the reality that the 
latter has, still appears to be a foi'mless shadow in comparison 
with the latter, which is informed by it. It is in fact the old 
difficulty about the percept and idea reappearing on a higher 
plane. Schelling and Hegel disregarded the contiast and 
imagined they found, in the insthetic and I'oligiou.s consciousness 
especialljq the consciousness negating individuality to lie much 
more real than determinate experience. Kant, however, would 
have argued against them that these coloured consciousnesses, the 
aesthetic and tlie religious, can never warrant us in taking the 
de-individua)ised consciousness as more than a mere aspiration, 
i,e., as knowledge, as the absolute self, as an eternally accom- 
plisbed cognitum. If Hegel argues that Ifi.s Absolute idea is not 
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accoiiipUslicrf only—for then there would bo no difference between 
him aiid (Schcllinfj;—but tliat it is eternally accoinplishmf,' itself 
also, tfud it eternally niediatCH itself tlrrough that absolute 
consciousness wliich denies individuality, it is replied that this, 
too, is only thoughl, only the shadowy fringe of determinate con- 
sciousiiess. 

23. It may, accordingly, beasired, does not tliis argument of a 
Kantian against Schelling and Hegel ])res8 against Vedanta, too 1 
Knowledge, according to V'cdanta, is not only rlilferent from the 
knowing activity, it cannot even he described as the (contingent) 
result of the activity. Its esseiitial character is its eternity, 
its scif-manifestiition {svnyani-'pmkaiaiva). The mental mode, 
liowevei’, in whicli knowledge ma)iifest.s itself is eontingetd, being 
the result of mental (Mdivity. So, too, it» theca.se of such knowledge 
a,s leads to mohvlia or ‘ liheral.ioii,’ there is first a hearing of 
the S( rpitural texts, a refleetijig on them, a infutation of doubts, 
and a final fixing of thf! mind on fhe texts—all this repeated times 
without number, till the transparoneyf of the mind is secured, 
and then knowledg(i shines tlirougli and is reoogni.sed to have 
been ettuiially oom|)letc. 8o, loo, tUa Moksha that is reached is 
taken to be Brahman itself, ‘ nuchangingly eternal ’ (Kutastha- 
nitya) ; it is not only' (piiesrienco itself ; as just passing into it, 
one feefs all the past strife after it to have been utterly illusory, 
and, what would sound paradoxir^al, the feeling of illasioii 
itself lapses, there being nothing left but tlie self shining by 
itself. Of knowledge, tint of Hrafiman only, but of any object, 
the object is not tlie cause iii any sense. 'I'he knowledge, as it 
shines forth, is felt to shine as il were in free grace. So neither 
the ai.'tivity of the self nor the activity of the object can be said 
to be a nimns to it; as Sankara eliaractoristioally declares there 
is no claim to knowledge. All this is expreassed in another way 
by saying that perception as an (apparently) prcxiessless accom- 
ylighcd cognition is Hrahman or the self itself—of course in the 
murky atmos[)here of .scnsatirin which, however, is only our 
limitation Yet so long as wo seek to know this self, this 
hrealli of knowledge, as a determinate object, it nec:essari]y 
eludes our grasj). It is onlv to Ire characterised as Mcti n’eti, 
‘ not that.,’ ‘ not that.’ 

24 Yet is not this suicidal, one might a.sk, to call this breath 
of knowledge tlie absolute .self and yet to deny its positive con- 
ceiva.bility 1 One feels as if the triumpli gained over absolute 
.scepticism was more imaginary than real, only a fond hope, not 
an a.jcomplished reality. Eut here Vedanta points out that as 
the objective possibility of ‘ perception without sensation ’ and 
of knowledge of noumenon was demonstrated by dream and 
dreamle,ss sleep, so the objective possibility (which is here 
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indistinguishable fioin actuality) of tliis undilfeienced conscious¬ 
ness of the absolute lies in a concrete psychological state called 
the tuny a or samadhi state where this consciousness is isolated 
and is not a mere fringe of determinate consciousness. 

25. The discussion of suslvwpti or dreamless .sleep has thus 
brought us over to tlie consideration of this samadhi or ecstatic 
consciousness. Waking, dream, and dreamless .sleep are intelli¬ 
gible facts easily performing the role of veroi causcB, but this 
samadhi seems to explain obscurum 'per obscurius. It accord¬ 
ingly requires an elucidation. In the sushupti state, the mind 
is dissociated wholly from the self which is then in the imme¬ 
diately conscious attitude. It is conscious, but consciou.s of a 
blank only. It has then the direct cognition of the ab.scnce of 
.specific cognition, tlie coTisciousness of a positive Tiothing, and 
hence it flashes back on itself. It is the light flashing in cir¬ 
cumambient gloom, revealing nothing but the gloom. The 
sushupti state, however, give.s the po.ssibility only but not the 
actuality of the knowledge of noumena ; the self doc.s not here 
swoon into tlie knowledge, of noumena. Like the dream-state, it 
is a state in which the self ha.snocontro1oveiitself,nota state to 
which the self rises by a continuous effort. So if we could control 
ourselves in this state, we could promise ourselves the attain¬ 
ment of a far more potent and (loraprehensi vo .species of know¬ 
ledge than we could attain even in tlie actualised dream-state. 
The progre,ss of knowledge, in the waking .state might be con¬ 
ceived to bo in a line .stretching away from us to infinity, and 
the end is the knowledge of all finite pbenomcna in their rela¬ 
tions to one another. The jirogiess of knowledge in the ar.tual- 
ised dream-state as distinct from the passive uncontrolled 
state, is in infinity, tliougli the knowledge is still phenomenal; 
the end here is the knowledge of the infinite of phenomenon 
getting determined into finites. The progiess of knowledge 
in the actualised suskupthstatc- i.s from infinite to infinite and 
not phenomenal. The phenomenal infinite is turned by nou- 
menal screws which are fixed like the axle of a revolving wheel. 
We may distinguish tliree stages here (1) the objective possibi¬ 
lity of the self being isolated in sushupti, (2) the actualised but 
determinate self-isolation in what has been called saviknlpa- 
samddhioi determinate ecstasy, (3) the actualised indeterminate 
self-isolation in nirvikalpa-samddM or indeterminate ecstasy. 
These stage.s are often not distinguished, especially in earlier 
Vedantic literature. They are all absolute stages where tlie 
sense of duality is non-existent. 

26. Now what is the difference between sushupti and savi- 
kalpa samadhi? The difference, as ordinarily given, is that 
in the former the (empirical) mind with all its modes lapses 
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altogetlier, whereas in the latter it does not lapse but oiily gets 
eonoentrated into one absolute iirolative mode wliich llius be¬ 
comes actualised in the liighcst degree. The one represont.s the 
greatest dispersion of attention, the otlun- its utmost concen¬ 
tration. In botti, tl\c eoiisciouisnesa of duality lapses ; in Ijoth, 
the self enjoys ujiditferenced bliss; in both, the timeless seeds 
of knowledge and action t^vidyd-karma) persist, ac;counting for 
the recognition of the past on awaking from them. But wliore- 
as on a^vaking from smhupti, the self remembers that it was in 
the attitude of knowing object though the ol ject was tliero a 
blank, on rising from samddki it ouglit to remember it was the 
object ia that state and not in the object-knowing attitude at 
all. In the former, the self as always linhtefi, was simpH iso¬ 
lated ; in tlie latter, it burst its lionds, deslioyed the barrier 
between subject and object, and hecamo the absolute. 

27. 'the ecstasy, far finm being unconsiiiousness or bare 
i.'onsciouaness, is siipra.-eonsciousne,s,s. If Hegel’s ’ specula¬ 
tive consciousne,s.s ' or ’ notion ' he tile truth of di.scursive 
understanding, tins intellectual or ecstatic intuition of Vedanta 
is the truth of the specnlalive cous(hnisnes,s. If Hegers thought 
is conorete and creatixe, it is not so as tliouglit but as reality 
or being, f.c-,, as w^static-idenl.ity of tbougbt and being. 

28. 'J'he metliud of attaining this ecstasy is not the inotliod 
of scientific investigation. \ phenomenon luw not only a rela¬ 
tional aspect hut also an intrinsic CRSthelic aspect miirgiiig into 
a mystic aspect, 'i'he former aspect, is caught by our discursive 
reason, the latter by imagination which is in fact intuitive 
reason. Here, too, as in the cas*' of the moral intuition, it has 
been objected that tlie notions rc;vched through, this imagina¬ 
tion are 'heuristic rather than dctei'ininative ” (Kaiit). But 
tlic consideration of tlic dream slate luis already domomstrated 
the. possibility of these luttiuos hciiyg isolateiJ and so tinned 
into eternal pei’ccpits. Thi.s iinagiiuitive, isolation is effected l)y 
prolonged attention. Di.stuir.sivc Ihonglit about the relations 
of an object may no doubt help in tins imaginative isolation, 
for it means a defaining of the as|)c<.-ts of tJic object in. the mind, 
an o.scillation of the mind round it,, though it nia,y not alnays 
be followed by a definite .settling (k the mind on it. Generally 
the mind buzzes round an object, ii,nd t hen mox’cs on to another 
and then returjis to it; and thus if making progress at all, it 
moves in wider and more complicated figures, but still never- 
effectually .settles on any object. Wliile science or pbilosopliy 
is thus ever and anon movinf/ in its figures, with or without a 
consciousness of the whole, one quite loses .sight of the other 
disctjdine, viz., tliaf. of contemplating an individual object, of 
getting glued down to it, of sinking into t.lie heart of it, by 
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suppressing within us Lho urgency of distracting desires and 
the subtle caprices of thouglit, and by tranquilising the surface 
of tile mind while holding before it a symbol of the object we 
are seeking to know, instead of struggling to catch the object 
with a self-stultifying ea.geniess. 

29. There are dilferont grades of nouineaa (devald) which 
the self may realise in ecstasy. From the ecstatic intuition of 
all ()ther determinate objects, there is waking ; but there is no 
waking from tlie ecstatic intuition of God, for the simple reason 
that so long as there is limitation or the slightest trace of indi¬ 
viduality, there can beno intuition of this Infinite Determination, 
no becoming infinite. This is the iiighest stage of savilcalpa- 
samadhi. The mind-capsule of the self, jiersisting in all such 
samadhi, and ever expanding, reaches here its utmost tension and 
utmost tenuity. This perfectly transparent envelope still con¬ 
stitutes the determinateness of God as Isvara. He is the actual- 
ised ‘ Ideal of Pure Reason ’ of Kant, the ‘ Absolute Idea ’ of 
Hegeh self-realised not in thouglit but in ecstasy. Although, 
said Kaut, this is the most adequate reason-jiicturo of the thing- 
in-it.solf, the thing-in-itsolf is the real, negating even this picture ; 
of the tliiug-iii-itself, as Spencer would have put it, there is 
only an indoterminate oonscioimnes.s, an ‘indefinable sense.’ 
Vedanta’s addition to this is the suggestion' that both the 
reason-picture and the indeterminate consciousness are cap¬ 
able of being isolated and actualised in the concrete states, 
savikalpa samadhi (intuition of determinate nournena), and 
nirvikalpa samadhi (intuition of the reality transcending all 
determinateness). The latter is undifferenced not only in the 
sense that the consciousness of duality is absent, as it is even 
in sushupti, not only in the sense that’ the unconscious ring of 
the Unknown constituting tlie limitation of all nournena lower 
than God is removed, as it may be 'm savikalpa samadhi, but 
also in the sense that even the consciousness of this reniovnil 
is absent. This is the highest stage, this is the truth, this is 
Brahman. 

30. Waking, dream, dreamless sleep, and ecstasy with the 
intermediate stages constitute, tlien, anew dimension of the mind. 
This is not only a dimension of the mind but the. one dimension 
of existence in whicli even the deepest of all distinctions, viz., 
that between the subject and object, has place. The ordinarily 
conceived duality between them gives place in Vedanta to the 
conception of a gradation of existences, one pole of which is the 
lowest waking stage in which the self completely forget.s itself, 
ttie stage of the mere object, and the other pole, the ecstatic 
stage in which the self not only denie.s the existence of every¬ 
thing else but denies the denial itself, the stage of the pure 
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subject. Tlie gradation is not eternaliy spread out; the samadhi 
•state is not only a stage among stages, it is the truth of the other 
stages. So, too, in the series, each stage is the truth of the pre¬ 
ceding stage. Tlie gradation between subject and object is also 
the gradation between truth and untruth, between good and 
evil. The self, as identified with any stage, feels the stage below 
it to bc' illusory ; thus there is a reconciliation between the 
absolute distinction of truth and untrutli on the one hand, and 
the continuous gradations of truth on the other. The final 
duality of Brahman and Avidyd (illusion) which at the same 
time is no duality of positives, is the exemplar of the relation 
between truth and untruth. 

31. ft remains to recognise the fact that each stage is not 
only present in its isolation but also unconsciously informs tlie 
lower stage, in fact on the waking plane wo can trace the 
projections of all the other plane.s. Psychology recognises the 
stages, poi’eeption, imagination (reproductive and productive), 
though! (understanding) with the explicit consoiousne.ss of 
subject and object, and the indefinable consciousness of the 
beyond (Spencer). Now the last three, as wc have pointed out, 
might be regarded as the y)rojections of dream, dreamless sleep, 
and ecstasy on the waking plane. Of these, the earlier stages 
adumbi'ate the later, and the later react on the earlier. This is 
the empirical counterpart of Kant’s a priori psychology. In 
the perception of object, there is the given matter of the sensa¬ 
tions, fitted, partly as reproduced ideas, into the forms of space 
and time (generated, it may be, out of ideas), this time again 
shooting forth the rays of productive imagination, the schemata, 
to touch the categories, the eyiis of the sell or the synthetic 
unity of apperception ; this self all the while feels the pressure 
of the thing-in-itself and so thinks the object under the form of 
infinity, i.e., in relation to the infinite world, to the subject, and 
the e7is realismnnm, still failing, however, to catch the thing-in- 
itself and having only a conteutless aspii-ation towards it. 
Vedantism finds the concretes of these a priori elements, which 
all operate in waking perception, in the distinguishable internal 
characters of the several stages, waking, dreaming, etc. The 
general correspondencf; between the Vedantic stages and the 
Kantian elements has been sufficiently madfi out;; a more de¬ 
tailed correspondence can be exhibited only after a modified pre¬ 
sentation of Kantianism. This, however, apace will not permit. 



II.—Vedantic Metaphysics. 


32. The position of the pure subject and the material object 
in the Vedantic system Jias been indicated. Tlie primary 
duality of self and negation, wJiich is no duality of positives, has 
been found to transfigure every stage of existence. As a conse¬ 
quence of this unconscious transfiguration, eacli stage in the 
series, waking, dream, etc., in its unconscious form, become.s 
co-ordinatf' with the lower stage. Tins is f)articularly apparent 
in the waking stage where the distinctions among the several 
aspects of existence, adhyaima, adhibhuia, adhidcva, adhiloka, 
etc., come out explicitly as co-ordinate with each other. These 
distinctions are intelligible only in the light of a metayihysical 
view which i.s dimly traceable in the IJpanishads and which can 
hardly be said to have been completely brought out even by the 
commentators. The expo.sition of it, to be attempted ]U‘e.sently, 
would therefore require to be justified by an elaborate discus¬ 
sion of all passage.s in the Upaniskads which lend colour to it. 
For the present it is set forth only as a hypothesis. 

33. In the waking stage, the sentient body i.s the adhyaima 
or subjective aspect, and the objects of .sense-experience consti¬ 
tute the adhihhuta oi- objective aspect. They are so distinct 
here that language is strained in calling tlrem aspects of the 
.same thing. But they are related to one another. The self 
as identified with the body takes the object to be ‘ useful,’ to be 
subservient to its pleasure and pain. The experience of the 
object rouses desire, desire again begets experience—a restless 
whirl of relation. In the resthetic comsciousness, however, such 
as is roused in rapt contemplation or upamnd, one rises to a 
universal standpoint from which is witnessed the identity of the 
different sentient elements of the body with the different aspects 
of the object. The restless relations, the attractions and repul¬ 
sions between the body and the object, are then felt to be illu¬ 
sory differentiations of quiescent unities. The eye and the 
visible aspect of things, for example, constitute a unity. The 
Upanishads bristle with sesthetic intuitions of such unities, 
ranging from the most profound to the most superficial, viewed 
as devatds or objects for upasana. This updsand consists in a 
continuous direction of the attention to an iesthetic symbol 
revealed by the kastras, i.e., by some seer. The attitude in it 
is quite the reverse of the attitude of that cheap rationalism 
which makes a parade of its independence of authority ; the 
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existence of the dc.mtd or tlie aspect of ific object worshipped 
may not have been inovcd liy reason or may not liave at once 
appealed to one’s leaden msthetic sensibility, but tinough the 
will to believe or haddha. through prolonged contemplation, 
the devatil may be seen to be gradually shining oat, 

34. 3’he akhidmi aspect is to lie understood in lelation to 
the adhiloka aspect, which reipiires an elucidation. Er'ery 
devatd demand.s a lokn. Rsychologieally put, an absolute vniity, 
to be real, must be not uniy thought but realised in some sort 
of intuition. In cestlietic (visual' intuition, fm’ example, we 
lealise a devatd, like the sun, tlie unity of seeing and the visible 
world. .Vow as hero the rcali.sed object ceases to be an object 
and gets manife.sted as I he ab.solutc identity that it eternally 
was though unrecognised because of the individual’s limitations, 
so the intuition, too, i.s divested of its merely subjective a.sjiecf and 
appoar.s as an eternal shining world (div) with which the limited 
subject is raised to identity. 'Die ili.stinction between the sub¬ 
ject and object in ordinary kuovvledg(^ appears in tlie absolute 
sphere as a distinction between loka and devatd. Only in ordinary 
knowledge, the subject takes the lead, whcreim liere the de.uatd, 
which corresponds to the object, i.s the higher reality. What 
is from the lower standpoint my intuition of an object is from 
the higher .standpoint, a demld shining, revealing himself in a 
loka. 

.35. It may he urged, however, that the thstinctiou between 
subject and oiiject is altogether annulled in tlie absolute .sphere 
and therefore a devatd imi.st be conceived fo shine by itself. The 
demand for a locus for sucii intelligible entities springs from a 
feebleness of the mind which will have sensuous .symbols where 
it ought to entertain pure concepts of (he reason ; it .springs in 
fact from that hypostasising tendency with which Plato ha.s 
been charged with regard to hi.s Ideas. 

3(5. To this it is replied that an existence that i.s nowhere i.s 
unintelligible and that the demand for a locus oven in the sen- 
.suous sphere s|iriug8 from a aecessity of the reason. The locus 
of an extended object involvc.s the conception of the attribute 
of extension (which i.s nothing Imt tiu; whole of space) being in 
space. Tlie sensuous conco|)tioii of an object in space would 
thus 1)0 utterly unintelligible iinhmf! a rekilion be conceived to he 
dual—a being and a process —tbe being transcending the pro¬ 
cess and yet re.stiag on the proees.s. 

37. This necessity of the reason applie,s not only to such a 
sensuous relation, it apjilies to the highest relation, the relation 
of subject and object. To Absolute Idealism, the Self is the 
absolute identity of subject and object. It is self-relation, the 
being and the relation being here identical ; and so for it as 
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self-existent, it might be deemed absurd to demand any locus 
or external relation. To this, Vedanta will reply that such an 
absolute or irrelative reality is, or is realisable only in, an ecsta¬ 
tic consciousness (which Hegel does not admit) and that to us 
who have not reached it, who only think of it, this has to be 
thought of as resting on the relation to an individual. To 
ecstatic consciousness, such relation is i\ot; but more thought 
lias to postulate a dual absolute—the absolute for the absolute 
consciousness as resting on the absolute tor the individual, the 
unknowable absolute on the knowablc absolute. The self that 
excludes the object as absolute negation is at once the same as 
and higher than the self that has the negation within it as a 
moment. If the self be but relation, as Hegel takes it, it must 
be taken to depend on the nature or the limitation of the terms 
of the relation ; even in the self-relation of the self, the seifs 
that are related to eacli other are bounded by negation and 
hence their relation cannot be wholly free. If it be said that 
the relation is prior in reality, that it is the universal which 
freely particularises itself, it is replied that such a particularising 
is inexplicable in the last resort and therefore tlie universal 
that is in and through partienlans is a juct to be accepted, not a 
free function of the reason. The last principle of philosophy 
for us must be a necessity of the reason founded on a given fact, 
though the aspiration of philosophy mirst ever be to reach a 
principle that is wholly rational. Brahmat\, the self-existent, 
must therefore be conceived Iry us to rest on His own glory 
{sve mahimni tisthati). So lower down, every Jevata, is to be 
conceived to be in a loka. 

38. The necessity of the several aspects, adliyatma, etc., has 
been vindicated at what might appear to bo a disproportionate 
length, were it not for the fact that these are just the 
conceptions which require to be raised above the mythologic 
region in which they are supposed to be. Given a loka or intui¬ 
tion-ground, we have against it a devatd or an absolute unity of 
subject and object. A concrete intuition-medium, a Platonic 
heaven is neces.sary to ensure to these devatds or Ideas reality. 
It will not do to say that they exist in thought or reason : that 
appears from the waking standpoint to he too thin to support 
reality. 

39. The doctrine of arUiyalma, etc., is thus capable of being 
affiliated oji Absolute Idealism, as modified by Vedantio trans- 
cendontali,sm. The devatas have the character of absolute iden¬ 
tities but do they resemble the Platonic Ideas in being univer- 
salia ante rem ? Is the Vedantio view one of (conceptual) real¬ 
ism ? The fact that Schopenhauer’s view finds room for the 
eternal ideas, the grades of the objectification of the will. 
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eticourages us to look forward to soiiu-tliing like them in 
Vedanta. 

40. A devata is dift'orcutiated tiansversely into adhydtma 
and (idhihhula, but is it also longitudinally diffrirentiated into 
partieular individuals ? It would appear to be so, for a devata 
like the sun is said to be the unity of the senses of sight supposed 
to be severally possessed by different persons and of the visible 
aspects (jf things. There is an instructive difference in this 
respect between Vedanta and 8 ankhya ; ac(!ording to the latter, 
each sense, as sense, i.e., as adhydtma, is one, and different souls 
partake (by reflection) of this one sense; but according to the 
former, a sense a.s sense is many, being different in different 
individuals, but then these many are only the illusory differen¬ 
tiations of one devata which corresponds to the particulai’ sense. 
(The difference is explained by the Sankhya. view that the indi¬ 
vidual soul is real and that there is no such thing as one cosmic 
illusion but only individual illusions of se])arato 03 ^ 8 , separate 
minds, etc., there being one rc.al prakriti which eternally and 
really evolves into mahat, et(^, including the archetypal senses. 
The Vodantic view is that this prakriti is but Mdyd or cosmic 
illusion, and that therefore not only the individual illusions but 
also tbe archetypal senses and the correlated primal matters are 
but its differentiations). In iuiiy case, the many particular 
senses of sight and the many visible iispects of things are said 
to find tlieir unity in tlie Him-deity. 

41, But still this would he nsprcf-realism rather than true 
class-realism. The aspects, visibility, audibility, etc., have 
their Ideas, concrete basal deAvdan as they might lie called, but 
are not these only superficial aspects of things ? What of the 
natural kinds like man, gold, etc. f Have not they, too, their 
Ideas ? Vedanta, wliile admitting that not only the class but 
every individual has got its eternal ‘ name and form ’ {ndma- 
rupa), will demur at fiivst to an implication of the oVijection. 
These sense-aspects in Vedanta are the primal m,alters, the abso¬ 
lutes of the senses, bearing, touch, sight, taste, and smell. 
They constitute no superficial aspect but the central substance, 
and names and forms ’ are but tbe illusoiy differentiations of 
this .mbstancc. When, by means like updsdna, we have risen 
to tbe absolute consciousness in the waking state, these external 
sensuous aspects are viewed as tlie basal devatSs (they themselves 
are the illusory differentiations of still higher, more substantial 
realities, as we shall see presently) ; they are viewed as the 
substance (relatively speaking) of the object of whicli the form 
(taken in its widest sense) is only the manifestation or illusory 
differentiation. Within the form, there are again relations of 
matter and form, for each stage of tbe form is matter in relation 
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to a furtlier dift'ereutiatioji of it. Now each of tliese stages is 
capable of being actualisedintodewtas by ecstatic contemplation. 
Now when a rationalist takes the sensation to be lapsed thought 
or thought become unconscious, and when an empiiicist holds 
tlial our thoughts are only the complex manufactures out of 
souse-material, by themselves only illusory refinetnents and 
useful only in reference to sense-reality, their antagonism is 
tran.scended by the Vedantist who reinstates both by pointing 
out that without au absolute iutiiition-eoutinuum, the thought 
cannot be real ajid that the devata is therefore the sense reality, 
divested of its litnitation of uneonseiousnes.s, 

42. 'I’hcse devaids again have an order among them—an 
order really of emanation but eaj)able also of being viewed as of 
evolution from the human standpoint—tlie absolutely formless 
indeterminate ruattei' being one pole, and the full-blown waking 
reality the other pole. We may notice two orders of differences, 
the one compiising the several grades of matter, the other 
comprising the forms as manifested in each grade. Yet the 
grades themselves are formed or doterminate matter’. The same 
(fonnless) matter pemifils through all tire gr'ades in all the forms ; 
so. too, each toi'med matter persists in its dillerentiations in the 
grades below it, the giadps eoriespoiiding to dreamless sleep, 
dream, etc., the successive materialisations of the same reality. 
This then i.s the ditTereiice between ordinary realism and Vedan- 
tic realism : the Tderus aie not only comuefe nniversals but svh- 
stantial nMttern of dilferent grades from the pure subject to the 
grossest material object. The purr' subject is the formless 
mattei’, tlie sole reality, the truth of the grades of materialisa¬ 
tion, aird of all tlie dotcriuint te objects therein. The full-blown 
reality wi/arM this formless matter is absolute negation, tire 
very ]irinciple of illusion. Yet what are the multitudinous 
‘ names and forms ’ of tliis full-blown reality ? These empty 
husks of reality are not rwility : but they get filled in with the 
formless matter. Why does the reality enter these unreal forms ? 
It shows that these forms are neither real nor unreal. Such 
a oontradiotory thing can only be the principle of illusion ; it is 
darkue.ss only that can be at onrte revealed and destroyed by 
light. Thi.s is the famous principle of Mdyd, which is one yet 
rnarrifold, the matrix of all ‘ names and forms.' These, too, must 
be eternal, coeternal with the pure subject. Yet this does not 
necessarily argue a desjrair of explanation. Of the forms which 
constitute individuality, no explanation is possible except that 
illusion is at its root. No universal can exhaust the infinite 
variety of the individual. If everr we could trace a consecutive 
differentiation from the highest universal downwards, each step 
of the differentiation would be unintelligible. It is the very 
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es!Ben''e of dift'erentiatioii to escape the universal. To recognise 
the necessity of this uukriowability is to re(!ognisc the principle 
of mu'ija. 

43. Not tliat uiiivei'sals among these sliadowy names and 
forms, concatenating them, are unknown in Vedanta. The 
lealistic jiiti or universal '.saflmitted both in Nyaya and Vedanta, 
though the latter em])luitically disclaims the abstract denota- 
tional of the former. According to Nyaya, this jaii is an 
eternal reality, the vyakli or individual things inhering in it and 
being eternally coimeetod with it. Vedanta denies both its 
eternal reality and its being co-ordinate with individual things. 
As h.is been already imhciatcd, to Vedanta nothing is an eternal 
reality oxficpt the pure self. As to the otlier point, if an indi¬ 
vidual and its jati be taken to be distinct (and co-ordinate in 
reality), tliey cannot be unified in any way. The inherence, 
according to \'edanta, is a fiction. (This recalls the famou.s 
criticism of the Plalonie doefrine of Ideas by Aristotle in his 
.Vicoiuachaean htliicis.) In ‘ A is B,’ if B the cjoueept is dis¬ 
tinct from A, their copular relation is a fiction; for it is asked, 
what coiments A or B with the relation 1 If another relation, 
what connects that witli its members < And so there is a regress 
to infinity. Once you set up two utterly distinct things, you 
cannot bridge over the gulf ; only you may pronounce the ofTort 
to combine to bo itself illusory. Without an admission of 
idontity-iii-diffeience, not oidy this inherence, but also any 
kind of conne.xion, oven .sjtiwce-eonnexion, woidd be inconceiv¬ 
able. ^Wliat view, then, does Vedanta itself hold f Ituudenstands 
the not as the doiiotatioaal real but as the comiotational 
real [tatmnugalo dhurvMh), not as co-ordinate with and distinct 
from the vyakti or individual, but klenliml witli it on the one 
liand and of a different grade of reality on the othesr. The 
identity between attribute and substance (Dkarma-Dharmin) 
i.s characteristic of the hylozoistio speculations of Vedanta and 
S.ankhya (rega-Tding mdyd which is one yet many, or regarding 
'praferiU which really evolves), following logically on the denial 
of inlicnmce a.s a relation. This Dharma oi’ attribute is again 
the essence, the persisting matter in relation to the Dharmin or 
thing, infinite in every individual, liaviTig the whole of the 
phenomenality behind it. 

44. Vedanta might very well admit the co-ordiiiateness of 
jati and m/akti in tlie sphere of the pure ‘ names and forms,’ 
that realm of shadows. The relation between jaii aird vyakti, 
which has already been discussed, is in the region of formed 
matter where the more differentiated is less in reality. 
The realm of shadows or nidya may be compared to space, 
the principle of separation or ‘ spread-out-ness,’ the nearest 
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determinate symbol of the principle of difference, in which a 
mode may be said to be different from another in which it is 
included. 

45. We have thus to recognise three systems of eternal 
entities in Vedanta : (1) in regard to matter, formless matter 
and its several emanatory grades corresponding to the stages, 
samadhi, sushupti, etc., including the intermediaries ; (2) in 
regard to formed matter, the basal devatas, corresponding to 
the primal matters, and also the essences like ‘ cow-ness,’ ‘ horse- 
ness ’ (gotva, asvatva) incarnated in the above grades ; (3) in 
regard to the ‘ names and forms,’ the abstract differences, which 
are neither real nor unreal. We have still to recognise two 
other orders, (4) the Jfmma-unities or will-unities in the several 
grades, and (5) the universal unities of these with their cosmic 
reactions, the univor.sal emanations of Brahman, including the 
lesser gods, the inquiry into which is for the present postponed. 

46. Lest the identity-in-difference impbed in Vedantic realism 
be tak(m to be an unwarranted ijnportation of Hegelianism, it is 
necessary to refer to discussions bearing on the law of contradic¬ 
tion in Vedantic philosopliy. It may ho noted at the outset 
that in this Vedantic conception of identity-in-difference, as 
distinct from a similar conception in Hegel, the identity is 
the truth and the difference is illusory and even the jiegation 
of the difference through which the identity is affirmed is illu¬ 
sory. In conne.xion with the discussion of illusory perception, 
as of the nacre taken for silver, the point is raised : when the 
appearance of the silver is corrected and the nacre in its real 
nature known, can it not be held that the thing is mnv.timts 
silver and sometimes nacre ? The reply given is that it is the 
very nature of the later or correcting perception to deny the 
truth of the former 2 )erception once for all. When the illusion 
of silver ceases, one i.s not conscious of the real silver being 
absent but only of the illusory silver having disappeared. But 
a further difficulty may be raised ; when the silver is known to 
be illusory, is not the knowledge itself self-contradictory, as 
expressible in the form ‘ the (existent) silver is non-existent ’ ? 
The rej)ly is, the knowledge is rather expressible in the form, 
‘ the illusory silver is absent.’ The very perceiition of the il¬ 
lusory character of a thing is the perception of the illusory thing 
being absent : to light up the darkness is to destroy it. The 
question really is, if illusion is known through contradiction, 
is not contradiction itself conceivable '( The Vedantic reply 
appears to be that the contradicting perception completely de¬ 
stroys the phenomenal reality of the conti'adicted perce 2 )t. The 
contradiction is therefore not real; we have really two cognitions 
here, (a) this phenomenally real silver, (b) that illusory silver is 
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absent. The cognition of this phenomenaliy loal silver, plus 
the contradicting percept of the nacre amounts to the cogni¬ 
tion of the illusory silver being absent. In identity of contra¬ 
dictories, the identity is known through recognition : the rela¬ 
tion of identity is nothing but tl\e identical thing. The union 
of contradictories is uncritically accepted at fijst, only 1:o be 
rejected when it is known to be a union of contradictories. This 
view of illusory perception is only the reappearance in a lower 
plane of the dualism of Bmhnmn and mayil whic;!) yet is no 
dualism of positives. 

47. In this connexion, we may refer to a discussion of Sankara 
in hi.s commentary on Hrihul-aranyaka Upanishad V-i, wliere 
he combats Bharlri-prapancha’s views of Brahman being at once 
one and dual (dvaiUi-udmita, the etnisal Brahman different from 
the effect Bralimaii, though identical at the reraactation of the 
world). Sankara'ArgMca that although nile.s of action may admit 
of excepiaons or alternative.s, a truth does not ; truth does not 
depend on any one’s choice. Two contradictory attributes, 
dvaita and advaita, dual and .single, cannot both be true of the 
.same thing. Yet the sea and its waves ar e said, to be iclentieal- 
in-difference. In fact the uirion of contradictories is not denied 
of phenomenal objects, it is denied only of the nourneuon, the 
‘ simple ’ eternal object (nitya-mravayava-vastu-vishayam hi 
viruddfiatvam amchdrna dmitddmitasya na kdrya-vifihaye mvay- 
nve). Does not this remind one of Herbart’s criticism of Hegel, 
that the union of conti'adietories is only an empiricism ? The 
Vedaritic doctrirre of adhikdri-h/icda (aecontmod-ation), that the 
truth to be taught must be relative to the students’ capacities 
or qualifii-ations, is not only a practical princip-te of pedagogy, 
secular and religious—it is founded on an epistemological truth. 
The duality of Brahman and the world is true to one steeped in 
desires, and encased in irrdividuality; their unity is true to 
one who has come to know, to transcend individuality. Truth 
is relative to theknower. This, howi.wer, is no Protagorean sub¬ 
jectivism. So long as the individual is an iitdividual, there is 
duality between teacher and taught, tire teaching appearing 
to be something foreign, imposed fr-ora without; but when there 
is a flashing from below, therx' is one homogeneous flame of 
advaita,-indna or monistic knowledge, when, however, the indi¬ 
vidual does not remain an individual to recognise the conti'a- 
diotion between it and the previous dvaita-jndna or dualistic 
knowledge. To us, from the outside, dvaita, and advaita are 
both true, as possible stagtis of knowledge, but dvaita is inferior 
in reality to advaita ; they are not co-ordinate. In every act 
of knowledge, the duality between subject and object presents 
itself only to give way to their identification. 
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48. It may be urged against tlie foregoing account of Vedan- 
tic realism tliat it does not ]>rovidc for a principle of change, as 
distinct from one of mere difference, whether change is regarded 
as emanation (vimrta) or as evolution (parinamn). The three 
orders of eternal entities which we have recognised are all static ; 
where is tlic dynamic principle 'i 

49. One would imagine such a principle is likely to be met 
witli in a discussion of causality. Referring, however, to an ela¬ 
borate and acute discussion of the .subject in Sankara's com¬ 
mentary on Brihadarunyaka Bpanishad 1, ii, we find only a 
dealer enunciation of the static view of the world which we 
have already presented, but the dynamic principle appears to 
be nowhere. It. would not be, however, quite out of place here 
to present, in a sliglitly modern garb, the salient features of 
Sitnknm’s argumeut, both a.s a .sjrecimen of his reasoning and 
as a furtlier explication of the foregoing views. 

hO. Before the world began, no difference was manifest ; 
everytiiing was shrouded by death. Not that there wa,s a mere 
void, for tlien cau.ses and effects wore in their seminal unmani¬ 
fested condition. (To justify this, lie proves first that the cause, 
meaning by it only material cause, and next that the effect, 
meaning by it the effect-form, are eternally existent.) (1) Eter¬ 
nity of cause. I’liat eiVeots are possible only when the causes 
art! present is a matter of experience. It might be objected 
that when a [)ot i.s fashioned out of a lump of clay, the lump is 
first de.“troyed and then the pot comes into being and so the 
cause is not immediately antecedent to the effect. But it is 
replied that not the lump-form hut the clay is the cause. All 
(!auses in their causation destroy their previous manifestation 
in introducing their present raanife.station, for the same cause 
cannot ex’st in two di (fenmt forms at the same time. But the ces¬ 
sation of the ])revious manifestation does not mean the cessa¬ 
tion of the cause it.sclf. Yet why not take tlie lump-form also 
to he a eau.se, seeing tliat the clay cannot exist except in some 
form f Because the form is variable hut the matter is persis¬ 
tent. But still must it not have some form ? No ; in the juo- 
duction of the pot, the clay for a moment has loft the lump-form 
and is passing over to the pot-form. (That is the mystery of 
production. Change moans the condiot of manifestation and 
the consequent momentary nakedness of the substance.) But 
is this naked suhstaiicc; perceived ? May it not be that the 
lump of clay only resembles the pot that is made out of it without 
the clay )>er.si8ting identically in the cliange No ; the identity 
is perccAved but the similarity is only inferred. Inference is 
based on perception, and if perception were to be questioned 
by inference here, tliere would he an illicit regress to infinity. 
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Tlie denial oi' identity would mean the rapid succession of momen¬ 
tary acts, wliicii means the denial of knowledge of any object. 
For whore is the evidence for tlie object ? H in another act of 
knowledge, where is the evidence for this again ? And so on. 
iSimilarly if you do not trust in your immediate perception of 
identity and ask what is the evidence foi it ’ and reply because 
there is the felt similarity, you must ask for the evidence for that 
again, and so on, which means that you cannot affirm anything. 
Besides, the conseiousm'ss ‘ this is like that ’ is possible if the 
same .si'lf or knower is prc'.'auil. to both tlie momentary cognitions, 
‘ this ’ and ‘that,’ which, however, cannot be admitted by one 
who denies identity. Is it replied tliat whether there he a self or 
not, the likeness is a feeling (itself an event of the mind) But 
it is no blind feeling ; ‘ this ’ and ‘ that ’ refer to each otlier ; 
it is an objective assertion. If it were only a subjective feeling, 
‘ tliis ’ and ‘ that ’ also, heing individually known by ns.sitnila- 
tion with their likes, woitld be merely subjective, false: and 
tlien the knowledge of this subjeetivity or falsity would itself 
he mcrt'ly subjective or false. (Such a sce^itical suicide tlicri is 
the only alternative to the view that the cau.se is perceived to 
he persisting .self-idonticaliy hi tlie effect.) (2) Eternity of effect. 
The elTeot-form, too, docs nut accidentally emerge into o.xistence 
hut is eternally existent, (i) As an object hidden under darkness 
01 ’ beliind an opaque wall manifests itself wlien a lamp is lighted 
or when the wall is lemoved. so is the form of the pot hidden 
under the previous form of the clay, the lump-form, and is 
manifested when the previous form is removed by appropriate 
means. Ohjectionn :—(a) In order to prove that all that is 
manife.stod was previously existent, it is nec essary to know that 
what was previously non-existent is not manifested, hut the 
absen>-e of manifestation cannot he perceivmd. Hence it can 
only he said that a thing is existent when manifested Reply :— 
It cannot be held either that it is existent only when manifested, 
for that amounts to sa.ying Unit all exietents arc manifested, 
which, however, is not true, (h) The previous form, lump-form, 
as agtmt producing nianifc^station, is different in nature from the 
darkness or the opaque wall ; for the wall, occupies a space- 
jiosition distinct from that of (he object hidden by it, hut the 
lump-form does not do .so. Reply: —^^rhi.s difference is not 
important; in milk, the milk-form prevents the manifestation 
of the water-form and yet occupies the same pissition as the 
latter (c) But there is anotlier ditfeieiice : to sec the pot hidden 
undei darkne.s.s, one has to make' an exertion (light a lamp, etc.), 
hut to .sec the pot emerging from the lump oi clay, no such exer¬ 
tion is required (though it is required in the production of it). 
Reply :—In both case.s, to sc'c does not recjuire any exertion; 
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the exertion put forth is for production only—in the former 
case for investing the pot with tlie attribute of lightedness, in 
the latter case, for destroying tlie lump-form, etc. 

{ii) The past being or the future being of an object may be 
peculiarly distinct from the present being, but it is still being. 
Knowledge of the future is knowledge of some exiMent object, 
for otherwise liow is the future willed ? Willing (as distinct 
from merely desiring) means directly an objectification of the 
future. The Yogin in his clairvoyance is said to see the past 
and the future as we .see the present. Besides God’s foreknow¬ 
ledge would be meaningless, if the future object were not eter¬ 
nally existent (c/. Anselm’s reconciliation between divine fore¬ 
knowledge and man’s free will). (Existence or reality imme¬ 
diately means ‘ transcending time.’) Again, what does non¬ 
existence of the future object, ‘ pot,’ mean 1 Only that some 
other object is now present. Non-existence of pot itself is not 
existent positively ; it is not defined by being distinguished 
from other non-existences, as that of the cloth. And what is 
non-existence of pot 1 Is non-existence an attribute of pot ? 
Then it means non-existence of non-existent pot, not of the 
positive pot. Finally, if we say, ‘ A is produced or comes into 
being,’ A, the subject, must be already existent in order to 
have the predicate, ‘ comes into being ’ ? 

51. This elaborate di.scusaion of causality leads to the recog¬ 
nition of Brahman as the material cause of the universe and of 
the primal hiding principle, co-eternal with Brahman, viz.^ mdyd 
which by itself is nothing, like the blue tint whicli seems to 
pervade objects viewed through blue glasses. Still therefore 
the dynamic principle remains undiscovered. 

52. What is iakti or power 1 It is sometimes identified 
with the principle of illusion or mdyd. In Panchadasl, for 
example (Chapter II, slokas 42 seq.), we have pronouncements 
to the following effect ;— mdyd, or the power of the Lord, is no 
reality (in the presence of Brahman), is inferrible from its effects, 
and only from these. The power of the Existent is not the 
Existent, even as the power of the fire is not the fire. What, 
then, is it apart from the Existent ? It cannot be called the 
void, as that is taken to be the effect of mdyd ; it is something 
then which is neither the void nor the existent. Yet it exists 
only as through the Existent, for substance and attribute are not 
separate entities. It may, no doubt, be manifested in effects, 
blit before cieation, such manifested power did not exist, and 
so power cannot be a principle separate from Brahman. (Yet 
to show that Brahman transcends it, it is added) this power 
does not pervade all Brahman but only a portion or aspect of 
Him (it). This Universe is only a quarter of Him ; full three- 
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quarters) are seU'-Uituinous. So in B/iayavad-gltd, Jvrislina says, 
‘ By a portion of myself, do T pervade the Universe.’ So too 
Bruti, ‘ Having pervaded the universe, He extends a space 
beyond ’ {atyatiuht/uid dasamjulam) ; and there is the Vcdanta- 
Sutra, ‘ Also there is a form of the Lord not abiding in effected 
things’ (Thibaut’s translation). (It is admitted, however, that 
this attribution of parts to the Tndisrrorptible is only provisional). 
‘ That power, as residing in the Existent, jrroduces elfects.’ 
The power that creates akam (space or etlier, its first effect) 
create.-) also its identity with the Existent and thus (in tire inverse 
order) makes the existent an attribute of dkdki as substance. 
It is really the Exi.stent tliat becomes dkd&a ; to take the exist¬ 
ence as of dkdm i.s what might be expected of mdyd or the prin¬ 
ciple of illusion. 

.53. We have to note four jroints in the above passage ;— 
(1) that this power, by itself, is only mdyd ; (2) that it exists 
and functiorrs only as residing in Brahman, i.e., only as Brahman 
inforiDing mdyd ; (3) tirat though thus infcji’ined, it is trans¬ 
cended by Brainnan : and (4) that Brahman existing in the 
power becomes the effect: the effect is thus ?io< non-existent. 
The passage pre.sents both side.s of the Vedantio doctrine of 
7n.dyd —tlie world being unreal apart from Brahman and real in 
the reality of Brahman. T’he latter side is freijuently overlooked. 

54. Power then as e.xistent is tlie Existent a.ssuming forms, 
i.e., making tlie unreal real. The One Existent Blissful Intelli¬ 
gence, entering mdyd, bocome.s self-diremptcd into Isvara and 
apard prakriti, i.e., tlie Determinate God and the ‘ objoct-in- 
gencral,’ the primordial matter in which God is to energise. 
Brahman against the ' dark ground ’ of mmjd is Isvara, mdyd 
against the light of the self is apird-p/rakriti. Yet Isvara is said 
to be free, to be related to the dark ground, j^et floating on it, to 
have conquered it once for all, employing it ‘ only as a servant.’ 
This attribute of freely relating Himself to the dark ground, 
being itBelf absolute (for in Him attributes and aspects are con¬ 
crete realities), is to be viewed as an entity by itself, viz., 
as pard-prakriti. and the nisus of this again towards apard- 
praknti is to be taken as a third entity sakli, or power of the 
Lord. 

55. This ixird-prakrili i.s the intelligence ( f Isvara, ajijiearing 
in its determinate form only a,s reflected from the upard. As 
Brahman, the undifferenced intelligence, shines on this mdyd,, 
it turn.s it into an object and forthwith becomes the Determinate 
Subject of this object, functioning towards the object. This 
triply stratified Mdyd with the reflection of the Lord, viz., as 
comprising pard-prakriti, kakti of the Lord, and apard-prakriti, 
may be considered to he the concrete archelype of the abstrac- 
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tions, saliva, rajas, and lumas (light, intcdligence, or goodness ; 
activity; darkness, i?isontiency, heaviness, evil), those uni¬ 
versal aspects of existence, to understand whicli is to understand 
tlie differential genius of Hinduism itself. Conformably to tlie 
general trend of Vedantism, one would expect a projection of 
para-prakriti and iakti on npara-prakriti : thus apara-prakriU 
is of the three qunas (attributes, elements), saliva, rajas, and 
lamas, all compact. Tlui Sankhya principle Pradhana, is this 
apara-prakriti, a stage more determinate than mere mdya, 
differing from it much as Aristotle’s matter as potentiality 
differs from Plato’s me on, the negation-soil in which he plants 
his Ideas. Sankhya, however, takes it to be an ultimate reality 
incaxnible of being derived from higher princiides. 

66 . Tlie pard-prnkrili has been taken to be the determinate 
intelligence (hvddJii) of Ihe Lord, but it should be noticed that 
this hubddhi is also taken to be an evolute of the apard-prakrili, 
in fact its first and most iierfect evolute. Ko we have to under¬ 
stand the para as the huddld in its subject-aspect, i.c.., as in¬ 
formed with Bralunan ; the other buddhi is its passive a.sxrect, 
its object aspect, for active hwldJd knows iiai.s,sivo buddhi, as the 
eye sees light. But what is thi.s buddhi, active and |)assivo, as 
distinct from Brahman ? Here an understanding of the psy¬ 
chology of the faculties recognised in Vedanta, viz., buddhi, 
maims, ahankdra, and chilta is necessary. 

57. .411 knowledge is self-affirmation. 'J’he Vedantic .self is 

as we have seen already, beyond thi.s self-affirmation, something 
transcending determination, the indeterminate, the unknown 
and unknowable, that which being firesupposed in all know¬ 
ledge is incapable of being caught in any determinate mode of 
knowledge. This determinate self-affirmation, too, as (eter¬ 
nally) computed or accomplished, is beyond the self-affirming 
activity. This activity imjilies the consciousness of a limited, 
unrealised agent xu'oceeding or functioning towards an object. 
The consciousness of such a limited agent or subject as (illu¬ 
sorily) identified with the self (whioli is really absolute, not otdy 
in the sense of being above duality but above all determination 
also) is what Kant calls empirical self-con8ciou.sness. This ac¬ 
tivity itself is to be conceived as manife,sted in two grades, the 
intellectual and sensory, the synthesis of concepts and the 
synthesis of apprehension. The self is manifested in self-affirm¬ 
ation or knowledge ; knowledge is manifested by the self-affirm¬ 
ing activity of the self-conscious individualised self ; the activity 
is that of the interpretation of the sense-manifold, yiven as one. 
apprehension. The relation of the senses to the objects will be 
discussed later on. The senses are only blind receivers and in¬ 
capable of being themselves perceived {atindriya). The essen- 
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tial character of the four faculties of antah-karaiiu lierecliscusaetl-- 
manas, chitfxi, etc. {mmms in its wide.st sense comprising all the 
four) is that tliey liave both spojitaneity and receptivity and are 
capable of being .self-perceived. Manas in the narrower sense 
is the faculty of simple apprehension (not a meie semie). It has 
for its siieciiic function, sam-iaya. (doubt), snnikalpa. and vikalpa 
(assertion and negation, intellectual oi- t!onati\e). These func¬ 
tions, so widely dift'orent, are eapalde of being connected with 
one another. As an organ of aim)jle apprehension, manas just 
raises the question, ‘what is it’ (.sensation), but answers it not, 
just gives a start to attention ; so its functioii on the intellec¬ 
tual .side is to doubt. Srimkal/xi i,s mental impulse {nianasa 
karma), conation as it axipear.s in desire or motor impulst!, in 
attention, even in objeetification. Tins blind spontaneity is 
essentially that elonicnt in an as.sertioii whicih goes out beyond 
the meie judgment, the element of free will in iiitellee- 
tion to which Descartes attributed error. Vikalpa is just the 
negation of iWin sarnkalpa, a mental imi)as3e, attention as home¬ 
less, not as tixing itself on an object but a.s moving away from 
it or in its transition from one object to another, will in the air, 
appearing as aversion, hesitation, doubt or as cons(3iousue38 of 
difference, the stress of the will in and beyond the negative judg¬ 
ment. (fhitta is tile faculty of intellectual syntliesis as distinct 
from mere apprehension, intellectual, in a wide sense including 
smaratia (remcinheriiig), anusandhdna (inquiring, seeking to 
know what), etc. Ohitla thus is intellectual pravritli or self- 
affirming activity directed outwards, i.c., towards the object ; 
the consciousness which is directed inwards, i.e., the conseious- 
ne8.s of self as agent or subject being ahamkdra. Buddhi is the 
faculty of knowledge (as distinct from knowing), intellectual 
synthesis (niltcJiaya or adhyavasdya) not as ai tivity but as an 
eternally accomplished (parinishthita) affair, the unquestioning, 
quiosoent self-affirmation in the copula of a judgment, in belief, 
in the feelings of pleasure and fiain. The relation of knowing 
to knoivledge is ])eculiar; the latter is manifested, eternally 
accomjjlished, not eff'eeteil as a contingent product or result. 
In knowledge, however, two elements may be distinguished, the 
vritti or mental mode (section 88), and the light of chit or self 
playing on it and investing it with its timeless or eternal charac¬ 
ter. The former can be described as the result of the knowing ac¬ 
tivity, of the ripening of the seeds of vidyd-karnm or the samskarafi; 
and so buddhi or mahat in tljis it.sx)ect—the completed organism 
of knowledge—has been sometimes desoril)od as the adhihhula 
asjjeet of chitta, the knowing fictivity, which is thus tJie corre.s- 
ponding adhydtma or limited subjective aspecd. Buddhi then 
as the faculty of determinate knowledge is the immediate home 
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of file self, which is tlie light of knowledge transcending all 
determination and yet transfiguring all determinate mental 
modes. 

58. This buddhi is either the immediate reflector of the self 
or the immediate envelope or body of the self. As reflector or 
object, it is the finest evolute of wpara-prakriti. As the body 
with which the self is identified, it is pard-prakriti. The two 
prakritis, therefore, interpenetrate one another ; they have been 
described as the primal male and female principles, a division 
which appears at different stages in Hindu cosmogony but does 
not, therefore, necessarily involve confusion of thought. The 
light of the self not only gets reflected from the surface of mdyd, 
turning it into apard-prakriti, it transfigures mdyd in all its 
strata, everywhere differentiating it into saliva and lamas, itself 
getting next identified with the saliva and then functioning 
{rajas) towards the lamas. Thus it is that the saliva aspect of 
apard-prakrili is at the same time the adhydtma or subjective 
aspect, lamas being the adhibhuta or objective aspect. One is 
tempted to identify this distinction between sdltvika and tdmu- 
aika in Vedanta with the distinction between actual and poten¬ 
tial in the Aristotelian system ; there is a good deal of agreenmnt, 
too, between the systems in respect of the connected doctrines, 
viz., that matter is unredeemed potentiality, that the soul is 
the entelechy of the body, and tliat God is noesis noeseus, the 
purest actuality (of. Isvara havirig the transparent garment, 
iuddha-sallva-upddhi of hnddhi). But it must be remembered 
that whereas all the differentiation is taken to be ultimately real 
by Aristotle, Vedanta takes it to bo real only within the sphere 
of mdyd or illusion. In fact, as has already been pointed out, 
Aristotle’s matter is aparcUfrrakrili but not mdyd ; and although 
he recognises that there are different grades of reality, that 
actuality is the truth of potentiality, and that God though pure 
actuality still contains in Himself ideally all potentiality, yet 
he does not lise to the conception of Brahman to whom ‘ being 
the truth or actuality of anything ’ is itself an MpadAi or envelope, 
who is absolute in being devoid not only of all external relation 
but also of all internal relation, who i,s said to be ekamevddvttiyam, 
one without a second, traiKscending svagala-bheda (having parts), 
sajdliya-bheda (having something similar), and vijdiiya-bheda 
(having something different from it). He rises as far as the 
Vedantic Isvara, the first emanation of Brahman, Brahman in 
the attitude of creation. This Isvara, though the determinate 
God as distinct from the indeterminate Brahman, is still un¬ 
differentiated within Himself. Thi.s follows from the very 
nature of buddhi, which is pure self-affirmation, which is distinct 
alike from pure chailanya on the one hand, and from chilla and 
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ahamtnni on the otlier. This huddhi has hoeii identified with 
the state of the self as in siifihupli, or better still, as in smnkaljoa- 
.mmddki which is its actiialised state. Yet huddhi is not an 
abstract state but rather the concrete faculty or body in which 
tlie self is inclosed. The nnditl'erencod (haractcr of huddhi 
appears still more explicitly wlien we consider that it is the 
faculty of iediwi jfieasure and pain, which i.s most intimately 
related to the self though dilTereut from it. 

59. lavara then i.s tfie self as shining on and in mdyd which 
has tile three (/unm (attributes or elements! of sattva, rajas, and 
lamas, and is accordingly both trufunatita (transcending these 
gunas). and iuddha-saUvtMipddhi (invested with a transparent 
body of saliva). Of Him as Irigundlila, para-prakriti or the 
determinate actualised intelligence is the immediate prakrili or 
nature ; or rather as intelligeiu-e itself i.s an evolute of apard, 
taking on two asjiects (male and female) in the light of Brahman, 
He as irigunaiita is the unity of para (intelligence as facing the 
self) and apard (the same intelligence in its objective or passive 
aspect, the .sn/fyn-aspect of apard facing its tomas-aspect) and 
yot prior to it. This unity ne.xt gets identified with and thus 
contracted into the para or the transparent garment of saliva 
which thus has liefore it the apard, with lamas as the predomi¬ 
nant, tliough not the sole element. Hence comes the pec uliarity 
that the pard-prakrUi is both different from Brahman and an 
asiioct of Brahman. Hence, too, the possiliility of saliva, being 
here absolutely pure, tliough everywhero else the three gunas 
imply one another. It is the ligiited surface of mdyd, as reflected 
from which Brahman is (svara ; to this lighted surface, all the 
interior is darkness, negation. On the outer confines of mdyd, 
the ‘ sacred infinence of light ’ appears, and as ‘ chaos retiro.s,’ 
‘ dim night ’ too retires, rendered dimmcc by contrast. The 
alchemy of light turii.s that which it shines on into light. What 
was dai'k, negative, utterly false, becomes light, existent, pard- 
prakriii which again shoots inward, stratifying apard-prakriti 
which is the ecjuijioise of flic gunas into its saliva and lamas 
aspects, and geLting at every stage identified witli the saltva- 
aspeef, while tlu! lamas-oApcct is for ever I'ctiring. 

•* But now ut last the sa(*rc(l infliioiice 
Of light appears, and from tluj walli^ of Hon.vojj 
Shoots far into the bosom o.f dim Niglit 
A gliiiimoriiig dawn. Here Nature lifst begins 
Her fiirthoHt verge and Ohaoa to rotiio.” 

00. From the standpoint of Brahman, all this transfigured 
mdyd is false. From the standpoint of Isvara, a.s invested 
with the ti-ansparout body ot sattva, saliva- alone is real, lamas 
is unreal—they are not co-ordinate. The ‘ glimmering dawn ’ 
3 
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shot inwards is only tlie promise of the eonquest of the entire 
realm of cliaos, promise of the ultimate pcrishableness of tamas. 

61. Brahman and Isvara have sometimes been called the 
higher god and the lower god. The di.stinction is, to say 
the least, misleading, and probably the over-definite language 
of .some of the systematising scholiasts is responsible for it. 
No doubt there is a distinction between the conceptions. 
Yet Iswira is not in reality different from Brahman. As has 
been already indicated, Isvara is the absolute of savikalpa 
samadhi, whereas Brahman i.s of nirvihalpa-samddhi, these 
states being continuou.s yet different. As a conception, however, 
Isvara as trigundllta i.s different from Brahman. 

62. An imago will make it clear—a light-sijhere in eireumam- 
bient darkness. From the centre of it, the fulness of light radiates 
all around, without a thought of thedarkTie.ss: it is the indetermi¬ 
nate infinite Brahman. At the circumference, however, it roaches 
its limit (not a resistance) and retires into itself, the limiting 
darkness falling outside of it; the sphere, as viewed from the cir¬ 
cumference inwards, is the determinate Infinite or the closed-in 
Absolute, Isvara. The limit, however, deteimines its quality, 
not as darknes.s but as darkness liglited up, which again defines 
the darkness (thus the darkness gets .stratified). Let us view 
all this from the standpoint of the individual. In the dim light 
of reason, in that ‘ glimmering dawn ’ in the bosom of night, 
the individual is lulled by the bright dreams of tlie morn, not 
unaccompanied by frightful nightmares ; tliis is the soul-clear¬ 
ing work of morality (sattm-'s'uddhi), with its lapses and its 
de.spairs, with its toilsome march and its iirtervals of serenity. 
At length he wakes up to the glory of a sunrise, is lifted up to 
absolute consciousness when all the dreams winch constituted 
life and the world he feels to be illusory, for ho ha,s now reached 
his trup, self which he always was but knew not. Still the dreams 
are there remembered, though now known to be dreams. He 
exclaims, ‘ Lo ! the Sun {Isvara) is there; He has revealed 
Himself unto mo in grace and I am absolute in the Absolute. 
All that past individuality of mine was but a dream.’ Forth¬ 
with the duality vanishes in the rapt feeling, ‘ I am the Sun,’ 
which still means ‘ I am nothing and the Sun is all. I am no 
longer the limit outside the object; the limit is but the deter¬ 
mination of the object, the object which is conscious of the limit.’ 
Both these stages are the aspects of Isvara, the former being the 
suddha-sattva-upadhi aspect, the latter the trigundtlta aspect. 
‘ In the former. He reveals Himself in me, in my absolute con¬ 
sciousness, puts on my absolute consciousness as a garment ; 
in the latter, I become His very self—He not only shines in me 
but passes out unimpeded and I am dissolved in Him.’ In the 



former, tlie liglit of that sphei-e piissing outwards im])iages on 
darkness, lighting it up ; in tlio latter, the light retires backwards 
to the centre. But in cither oa.se, the light is determinate ; 
in both, there is an avvareno.s,s of the darkness ; the light at first 
makes it an object and then unites ecstatically witli it. Isvara 
as trigunatlta still remembers Ills feat of ti'anscending maya ; 
the self is conscious of its dilferenee from Isvam being iliu.sory. 
It is just the pa.sfiiny into the indifference of Brahman, not the 
indifference itself. It is the indifference rendered conceiv¬ 
able , yet such is the nature of the conception that its 
eonten!} spurns the iorm, proclaims its own inconceivability. 
This lionceivcd inconceivnihility is tiie ultimate formula; 
as conceived, it is the ingundlila Isvara, the inoonceivahility 
that is conc.eived being tni/niintlki Brahman. They consti¬ 
tute one unit, one scintillating star; that noble verse in 
the Vhhdndogya Upanishad, iydmdt iavalam prapadye mvuldt 
kydmam pmpadyc., ‘ .May I pass from the dark blanli to the 
figured determinate and froju thence to Ihe blank again ’ 
points to this mystic, .scintillation of the One reality. No 
wonder, therefore, that the highest epithets should be applied 
to Isvara, as for e.Kamiff*', in the Sdndilya-vidyd in the 
Chhdndorjya, such as f)no would expect to be a])plied to Braliman 
from the characteri,satious, lower Brahman and higher Brahman, 
the misleadingnesfi of which must be Jiow apjiai'ent, 

63. Vet after all it may be asked, why this lijuitation of a 
darkness at all 1 Why the illusion of an individuality at all ? 
As we liavo seen already, the question itself is illegitimate, for 
while the individuality is there, it necessarily sees no beginning 
or end ol it.sclf, for all that it knows, it know's under I lie form of 
individuality ; and when the individuality is rransconded, not 
only is it felt to be an illusion, even its liaving been illusorily 
present in the past is felt to be so ; .so nowhere does it appear 
as a coniinfp ni reality of which only we can demand an ex¬ 
planation. 

64. But tlien how sliould the inconceivable be thought of, 
refericd to at alii It must be because it rCTe'/A'iiteelf in a form 
which it at tlie same time condemns. But arc not those to 
whom it '.'eveais illusory also 1 Wliy tlien this illusory revela¬ 
tion in an illusory form to illusory subjects ? Once again, this 
' why ’ is an illegitimate demand, an atiprakna, as it lias some¬ 
times been called. As the individual is just passing into Brahman, 
it feels all tliis to he illusory and then the illusion vanishes. 
The highest consciousness then for the individual as individual 
is this consciousnes.s of the illusoriness of his own indivieluality. 
This lias to be simply accepted ; there is no ‘ why ’ foi this or 
for Brahman. 
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65, Before the iiioiiient of passing into Brahman, the indi¬ 
vidual is raised to absolute consciousness {pard-prakriti, as 
invested with which Isvara is hiddha-saUva-upddhi), when Isvara 
is kno\^■n to be knowing the world as Hi.s reflex , *.e., as created 
by His will. hTot tJiat tlie world is created out of nothing ; 
for Isvara assuming iuddha-saUva-upddhi, i.e., knorving attitude, 
meairs at once having apurd-prakrili Ixd'ore Him as object and 
material for His will to mould. But certain old difficulties at 
once start up. How does this will meet the matter' f How 
doe.s it actualise particular groupings of ‘ names and forms,’ 
potentially contained in thi.s matter, and this in time, according 
to law f "Why does He will at all, seeing that He, as perfectly 
arituaUsed, cannot have, arrything to attain or avoid 1 The 
will meets the matter ns identical with it, just as the cnergisitrg 
body can act on the object, the body being, as we saw but sen¬ 
tient space continuing itself in its movement through space. As 
to the other qirestions, a preliminary di.scussion is required to 
intr'oduce the, Vedantic solutions. 

Oil, The absolute consciousness in which Isvara i,s revealed 
is reached only when there is a perfect cha.stening of the s|urit. 
when it is made the .still mirror of truth, not simply by a 
discipline of the intellect but by an ctlhcal discipline of the will, 
when all the desires of the itrdividual self liav'e been completely 
eliminated and the .sjriril is broadened out so as to coinprehetuf 
the truest interests of all beings. Ignorance is but the intelleC' 
tual reflex of evil willing, the shadow of which again deepens 
the evil, and thus it goes on nd, infinitum. We, have already 
introduced tlio notion of every man being born with the seed of 
all his spiritual life, intellective and conntive. Eacli such seed 
of vidijd-karma (knowledge and action) ha,s a measure of ignorance 
or evil in it, and tlie .self a.s embodied in this seed sees no begin¬ 
ning of itself, for it can explain its evil or sin only as due to an 
ignoran(!e which is not a tomirorary cloud but is ingrained in the 
citaracter which constitutos its body, and further it can explain 
this ignorance only as due to .self-imposition, i.e., free sinning, for 
tire self cannot have anything imposed upon it from without. 
The absolute consciousness is reached only wlien this substantial 
ignorance has been dispelled by good willing. So when Pichto 
said that every man could, if he would, i.e., if he had not a sin¬ 
ning will, rise to intellectual perception and when Schelling 
thought the v'ery reverse, that ‘ tiie capacity for it, like the 
poetic talent, is posses.sed by a select few,’ that the true philoso¬ 
pher, like the true poet, is born, not made, they held views which 
are reconciled in the Vedantic doctrine which has already been 
presented. The ienoiance that is ingrained in the seed of vidyd- 
karma with wliich a man is born shuts out certain forms or planes 



of thougtit ah iniiio from his mental horizon, whioh no e ffort of 
mere thinking can make accessible, just as an instinctive ten¬ 
dency or an ingrained habit cannot be annulled by a single fiat 
of tht! will. At the same time there are rationa,! elements or 
good tendencies in that seed or ' noumenal character ’ which the 
will pj'imarily, and tlie intellect secondarily (witli the help of the 
will), can help to develop, gradually working out the ignorance 
and tile evil. Accordingly wlien Hegel holds, as against botli 
Fichte and Schelling, that tire ‘ wondeiiul power of the understand¬ 
ing ’ a;cme can be trusted to lead us to every level of thought by 
a necessary dialectic de\ elopment, that therefore a bad man can 
rise step by step up the thought-ladder alone t o the highest con¬ 
ceptions of philosophy, Vedanta will press? against him the old 
objection that thought is not knowledge, that even tlie large 
range of thought to which the bad man has access is due to tlie 
fact tli.it he is not all liad, and that though the thought is con- 
tinuou.^ with absolute knowledge or intellectual perception, yet 
at every step this thought, necessary as it is, Jias the alternative 
of absolute sccpticisni beyond it. Tlio smoky flickering flame 
of mere thought clears up only when the mcisture of evil and 
ignorance in the ‘ noumenal cliaracter ’ (Sclioponltauor) is com¬ 
pletely burnt off in the fire of morality. 

67. This Vodautii' view may now be made rhe individualistic 
platforin from which we may view the liucstion already sug¬ 
gested, ‘ Wliy does Isvata will at all.’ Ln^n-t is the crown of 
the moial consciousne;<,s, the unity of all tlie ' noumenal charac¬ 
ters ’ or the unities of xndiia-hirtiai (including not only human 
spirits but spirits above and below, as is apparent from the 
Vedantic doctrines of the coutiiiiiity of sfiiritual gradations and 
of iueteu]ps 3 aiio.sis). He is again the organism, not only of the 
spirits—for ignorance, the mother of Karma, cannot have place 
in Hiim-but of nature, too, furnisliing the experiences ajijiro- 
jiriate to tlmir Karma (the malum (mena to tlieir malum culpa]. 
He is the joint organism of moral J.aw and natural law tlie 
latter being only the obverse of the former, the two being the 
different ations, mainly Sf7/b«T« ami (duwsika, of apard-prakriti 
as interpenet.rated by pard-prakrill, f Were it not tor the ignor¬ 
ance begetting Karma and Oc(;otte.n of Karma, every one would 
■‘ice the unitv of moral law and natural law, see that he is the 
architect of his own fortune, though now virtue and happiness 
si'em to be synthetically connected ’ (Kant) with each other.] 
Isvara, however, is not the inimanont unity but the transcen¬ 
dent, the latter being his true nature. There are grades of 
tianscendence, too. A.s primarily tran.scendenii or trigundtita. 
He i,s in dreamless sleep, with the homogeneoua unity of pa,rd 
and apard-prakriti as the objective blank before Him the 
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primal glory in wliieli He rests (sve rnaliirnni tishthali). This 
unity is the avydkriia dkdia, the unmanifosted archetype of 
space and matter, the absolute buddhi (though sometimes taken 
as only objective, as the first objectivity of bvddhi), the Vedan- 
tic substitute for the pradhana of Sankhya. It is the home of 
all ‘ names and forms,’ ‘ unevolved but about to be evolved’ 
(avydkrita-vydchikir.'ihiia), because of its being in immediate 
unity with the individual wills or noumenal characters, wliich 
last in tile reflection of Isvwa are the jtvas or individual souls, 
called prdfnas in this connexion, who rest, unconscious of their 
individualities in this dreamless sleep of the Universal Spirit 
{parameJvardSrayd mdydinayi mahdsushuplih yamjdm uvarupa- 
pratihodhu-raMtdk kcrute-samsdrivo jlvdh. — Sunkara's commen¬ 
tary to Brakma-fiutras.) Next Lsvara becomes invested with 
'pard-prakriti, and as such transcends tlie processes of this 
unity of para and apard. The individual will-sells have here 
as much a dual nature as Isvara himself. In dreamless sleep, 
theii' mii\d dissolves into rndyd and they attain their eternally 
free (muk(a) state, their identity with the trif/uydtlta; the same 
souls, in relation to their life-processes and re-incarnations, 
are viewed as invested with the lirst individualising sheath, 
tile ' noumenal cliaractcr ’ (the Kdrana-iarna or the will-self). 
But a difl'erence emerges here; for whereas the envelope of 
Isvara in this aspect is ■htddha-suUva or transparent, that of the 
jlva is malina-sattva or im|)ure, partly opaque, dimming the 
light that shines through it. The imjmrity is the limitation 
tliat constitutes tlie individuality. But just as the apard- 
pralriti ha,s buddhi as its evoiute, so too these malina-satlvu 
individual souls gradually move towards the hiddha-saliva type, 
the jwan-mukta .souls li.e., those who liave burst their bonds 
of individuality and ignorance in this life) being just a stage 
removed from the iuddha-saltva Isvara. 

68 . A further undenstandingq some vliat after Sehopeiihauer, 
of the progressive realisation of these individual spirits is neces¬ 
sary for a clearer explication of the nature of Isvara. The 
individual wills, assert.s himself against the world, nature and 
society ; and as his wn'll spends itself, the world recoils on him. 
As his willing necessarily means a limitation of vision, the recoil 
seems to be foreign to him ; hence all the mi.sery and apparent 
injustice of the world. He sets it down to blind nature (or un¬ 
just .selfish society). This rough tussle with nature and society, 
however, develops in some spirits a generalised and moralised 
reason, wherea.s in others it deepens unreason, leading them 
through impotent strife gradually, through a diminution of life, 
to the level of stocks and stones. Those in whom rea,son is 
developed come to perceive that ttie recoil is their owm work, 
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tliat ,i punishment as well as a reward is something that is 
their due, something to whicli they have a claim. But the 
Universe is not quite so simple, and it puzzles the reason to 
lead it peradventur(i to serener lieiglits or to hurl it down again. 
For are not the rewards and punishments, notoriou.sly the latter, 
very often disproportionate to one’s Karma in this life ? 
What is straTiger still, why .should evil Karma be acquired at 
all ? Why should reason every now and then laxrse into irra¬ 
tionality which is the essence of sin f Why again should there 
be the sudden conver.sion.s, the lightning flashes of good inclina¬ 
tions, now and again hursting forth from the leaden cloud of 
habits * It is only the ‘ noiimcnal character ’ that can explain 
all this, tlic cliaracter whieli may not get completely mani¬ 
fested in any one stage of the {phenomenal life, not even in 
one’s whole life. Tlie self as identifieel with it moves freely in 
the (knowing and), willing (process; at every stage, the self 
reooguises tire character then manifested to have been {Pre¬ 
existent. unconsciously constituting Jus individuality. This 
noumonal seed is not cx{plaincd by heredity and accidental 
variations which explain only the outward, naturalistic side 
of it. The individual self .sees no beginning of itself and looks 
out beyond its life-iPi'ocea.ses to an iminterrupted e.xistence 
before birtli. The exisfence of a life before this is nitelligible in 
the light of the relation between the (natiu alistio) evolutionary 
view and the a priori view (pti the one hainl aipd the \'edantie 
view on the other. The eonorete self or the novimenal charac¬ 
ter is known « priori, at any rate recognised iir empirical con¬ 
sciousness to liave been beginninglessly operative, Theempirical 
account of ttio origin of tipis concrete self does not {prejudice 
the \ alicUty of tlie notion of its eternal jire-existenoe. If its 
pre-existence is admitted, is it (1) timeleasly transcendent, or 
(2) tunelessly immanent ipp ex|perioprce or ratlier in the most 
(mncpctc experience-system, the whole species regarded as opie '? 
Vedanta will hold that it is both. A doc tiine somewhat like 
tradueiappisppp is tiiwauibh; iti pp, jp.assagp! in Brihad-uranyaha Upani- 
shad (I, V, 17—Hi on the relation between father and son ; 
otliep passages npay also be p-ehuaed to. Ac the same time, just 
as every object and every copnbiipatiopp of object.s were foupid to 
presu{P]Pose eternal ‘ napnes aprd forms,’ so e very individual soul 
ha.s its individuating prineijple in a distinedive Karana karira. 
This iiartra, is tipueless by itself, though its concrete nature, viz,, 
its btuiig the matri.x of s{pecifie instiprets and unconscious cogni- 
tiopi-ciaePcs points to thei expei'iences of this distinctiv'e body 
before the present life. Every .suedi will-seeif, itself only a name 
apart, from Brahmapi—the name being wliat alone i.s said to 
persist after death, after the bepdy has relapsed into the ele- 
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ments, gross and subtile—is a centre of many names and forms, 
the shadows of the objects of its experience in all time, with 
which, however, it is at this height in immediate unity. Such 
a will-self then, ranging as it does over many lives of the 
same individual, furnishes us with a solutioji that consi¬ 
derably lightens the heavy unintelligibility of the Karma- 
system. 

69. Prom the stage, therefore, in which the, individual feels 
himself freely claiming his rewards and puni.shments-, he passes 
again to the stage in which the recoil is felt to be foreign to him 
till that mist, too, clears up in the recognition in a far wider sense 
than before of himself being the eternal architect of his own for¬ 
tune. Here, however, the difficulty comc.s Iraek in an accentu¬ 
ated form. He does not indeed aak him.self, ‘ why was I cursed 
with such a noumenal character’—that would be the voice of 
the ‘ devil that is an ass’—for to ask this, one should first be 
dissociated from the noumenal character which, however, in this 
dissociation would bo rllmsory. But in the light of the moralised 
reason that has been developed in him, lie will cry out in Augrrs- 
tinian despair, ‘ Am 1 then never to escape from tlris self-imposed 
self, this radical evil in me ? T.s final liberation or Moksha im¬ 
possible for me 'I ’ In this slave of deep vairatiya (derrial of tire 
will, repentance), he learns, enrotionally and rrrtellec'tually, of a 
Itigher soul (a r/urn) from the revealed Scrijrtuies, or sometimes 
by spontaneous intuition (sources wbiedt are iderrtical in tire 
last rerort), that Isvara is tiro Truth and that Iris individuality 
is a lie, that it is only through His light, in His grace [Karuna], 
that he has been hungering and tlrinsting for moksha (liberation) 
so long, that be, the unregenerate self, has not learnt tiro bliss¬ 
ful truth by an olfort establishing (daint to it but lhat his know¬ 
ing is but Cod knowing in him. 

70. We are now jrrepared to understand why Isvara is said 
to will, i.e., to actuali.se, in grace, tiro Karma of individual souls 
in order that they may reach moksha or identity with Himself. 
By Himself, He is trigunatlta •, but as the individual necessarily 
takes himself to have been beginninglcssly cxisteirt, Isvara is to 
him the good 'person, willing this evolving world into existence 
out of compassion for him, itr order that Ire, by Itrrrrself, may 
work out the evil in him. In tlris stage of duality, he at first 
takes his experiences of pleasure and pain as the reward and 
punishment meted out to him by a Just God ; but as he comes to 
recognise that they are the necessary reflections of his own nature, 
he realises that justice is but mercy as viewed through the ignor¬ 
ance which separates him from God, the good principle that has 
led to tlris realisation being felt to be the inshrning of God Him¬ 
self. This mercy, then, does not conflict with justice ; neither 
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vaukamya (injustice) nor nainjkriyya (iieartlessness) can be 
predicated of Isvara. lii mercy. He becomes tile good princijilo 
in individual spirits, He actualises them, He neutralises the evil 
in them by inflicting on them punishments (or as Christians put 
it, by inflicting on Himself their pinushments). Yet his mercy 
is not indiscriminate ; it descends on tliem according to the 
measure of their Karma. In reality, however, He does not work 
at all, Hi does not aufl'er at all,exeept in tlieir persons: Karma 
and pain are to Him alike illusory. His willing to mtiialise 
them is hut the evolution of I heir mttva, through the dynamic 
of their Karma. He is but the breath of the Karma system, the 
organism of justice which is at l.he same time the organism of 
grace. His iakti or power is but the Karma of individual spirits 
pressing outwards towards fruition. His icjichha or will to create 
is no bondage to Him, To Him, it is a glorious dii'ine disport 
or lild ; to us, individual spii-its, the infliis: of g.race or Kariuid. 

71. Imxra, as .lustiee, has His dreaxl aspect, too. Through 
Him, those in whom saliva, is dominant rise higlier and higlier, but 
tliose in whom lamas is dominant sink deeper and deeper, facilis 
descensns Averni. Yet if He i.s universal reality, why is He 
.specially identified with goodness, with all that i.s ‘ glorious and 
beautifid and potent i ’ It is tlie old jiroblem of evil—is evil 
positive in Vedanta ? As in Kehclling, it is ultimately Imt the 

dark ground’ of goodness. As indicated already, sattva is but 
lamas aetualised. To most men, however, in whom saliva is but 
imperfo'Ctly develo])cd, tlie evil is co-ordinate with the good, and 
therefore positive. Hut as the evil deepens, spiritual vi.siou also 
gets dimmed ; and the misery that follows (Irags t!u; .sinner lower 
and lo^ver, instead of chastening his soul—there is an inerea.sing 
lielplessness—till the struggle between .mlltm and lamas ceases, 
■sattva getting completely involved in one dull cloud of uncon¬ 
sciousness (sthdvaratm). But, a[»parei)tly, this does not .seiU'c the 
ends of Divine Jvi,slice, far le.ss of Divine mercy. For to wlioni 
is the unconsciousness a punishment at all I It may be replied 
that to the individual left with the last spark of freedom, the 
passage to this stlidmiratm will ajipear like a sinliinginto ' eternal 
perdition.’ But how is Divine mercy vindicated t The la.st 
fury of the Divine wrath is followed by nHoonseionsiiess. The 
last embj'ace of Divine love means, too, a lapse of diflcrenced 
consciousness. Extreme.s tend to meet. 

72. Let 11 .S now consider the state of the jlvamtmkla ’.vhich is 
just ilie antipodes of the .state of sthdvaraioa. 'rhe jimnmukta 
is one who after repeated births, repeatwl terms of probation 
passed successfully, at last kills olf all ignorance, all Karma, 
all evil, and reache.s absolute knowledge. How does he still 
remain jival, living, embodied, tlie body being only a material- 
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isatioii of Karma (‘ objectification of tJie will,’ Schopenhauer) i 
Karma is_divided Ijy Indian philo,«iopher8 into three sections, 
sanchita, arahdha, and kriyamana. Not all the Karma acquired 
in previous lives receives fruition in this life. The noumenal 
character does not become fully phenonienalised in one life. The 
part that is manifested, that has started on its course of fruition 
in this life, is called drabdha (that which has begun), the part that 
is unmanifestod is called sanchita (hoarded) and the new Karma 
which is being generated in tliis life is the Kriyamana. Now the 
Jivanmukta, having killed off his ignorance, no longer feels the 
solicitations of desire, and hence acquires no new Karma. The 
sanchita Karma, is burnt olf in the fire of knowledge, destroyed 
in its embryonic stage, The arcMha, being a unity, must run 
out its course and cannot be stopped half-way. A,s in the case 
of an arrow shot through the air or of the revolving wheel of the 
potter, the momoutum must speud itself out. But then it may 
be asked while the momentum is there in life, how can there be 
absolute knowledge or moksha ? If, too, .mnchita bo destroyed 
by this knowledge whicli shows forth all Karma to be illusory, 
how (jan tlie momentum of drnhdha bo there still ? It is replied 
that to tlie jivan-mukta him,self, tlie momentum of his bodily life 
is nothing in reality : it is positively existent only to others with 
dim vi.sion. The world, including the bodies of individuals, is 
but the community of the self-energising Ah/.r/wa-unities (ener¬ 
gising in the grace of (lod. whk'h i.s the deepest sense of self-en¬ 
ergising). Natural law is but the obverse face of tlie moral law. 
If the body of the jivan-mukta were annihilated for others also, 
there would be violation of this law, which is absurd. To the 
jwa,n-mukta himself, however, tlie emorgenco of this knowledge 
of the illusorine,ss of his body must ajipear to be abrupt, lie 
seems to be raised to divine grace without any merit of his own. 
But lo Isvara, justice does not admit of being baulked. Karma 
can be killed out only by Karma, the will can he denied only by 
the will (Schopenhauer). Yet the will, which has thus eoin- 
pletely denied itself would stand out in spiritual pride, were it 
not fcT the fact tliat it gets at this .stage (and even earlier) trans¬ 
figured by reverence (the obverse of grace). In this reverence, 
in this a.s.snrance of free forgivenes.s, these individual souls elect 
to continue the divine sy.steni of justice and grace by remaining 
in the body, by freely continuing in the illusory form in relation 
to other .souls. So the jivan-mukta souls a,ssist as the high priesta 
at the cosmic yajna, or sacrifice, the incense from which is for 
ever and for ever mounting to the Highest in heaven. Tliey 
move about like tlie imi)ersonation,s of the Divine grace that 
is dimly stirring in the bo.som of tlie age, tlie beacon-lights 
of the universe, tlie realised hopes of the army of the good, 



never self-assertive, sometiincs even despondent, fighting out 
the great battle witli tlie army of the evil. The good 
triinnpli.s ; evil is \'an(|uisl»ed and reduced to sthavaralva 
(unconsciousness). Peace reigns oruie again ; Isvam passes 
into a deep sleep. This is qyralaya, flniversal Death 
to tile last of the army of the evil just swooning into 
sthavaratva, the ecstasy of life to the resplendent heroes of the 
array of the good. When, at any stage of tlie world, all the 
jivas come to be ranged under two classes, jlvarumukta and 
stliavara. there comes on this 'iwalaya or dissolution ; i.t.. the 
system of Karma-t'oroen that started on the eourse of fruition, 
tlie cosmic arabdha, as it migitt he called, becomes completely 
dissifiated ; the mvki.n or liberated need not work, the sthdvara 
cannot work. The cycii' closes ; tlicre comes the turn for" the 
cosmic sanchila (it may he, only a part of it) to mature itself ; 
this includes not only the suncMia of those who have been re¬ 
duced to sthavaratva in this cycle, but also of those so reduced 
in othei cyolos. Isvara, the soul of the £’amfl-organism, an akes; 
there is begun srishii or creation over again. 

73. And how does he create 1 He maiure,s this sarkhila. 
He proceed.s according to law, according to the Vedas. The 
uniformity of tlie course of /fimua-fruition is but the reflection 
of the [inpersonal Reason, wliich is an emanation of Brahman 
co-etenia) with the ereativo Isvaru. Isvara, having recognised 
it, has lireathed it out in the form of Revelation {imk or 
vedul. The rnukla (free) souls, who liavc had their sahehita all 
burnt '.iff by knowledge (oi', it may bo conceived, only those of 
them v'hoso sahehita was acquired in reoiproiity with the cosmic 
sahehita, going to be actualised in this cretition), now freely, 
joyously get incarnated as deputy-creators of Isvara, as the 
straud.s of Hi.s creative huddhi or grace, as His mUnasa-'indraa 
(sons begotten of bmldhi), as the Vedic seers {Eishis who see 
the mantras constituting Impersonal Reason), to quicken the 
sthdvaras once again into life, who now look out with young eyes 
of wonder on the renovated world. 

74. Thus srishti (creation) .succeeds praluya (dissolution), 
and pralaya succeeds srishti. Srishii, as through Buddhi (the 
will and the intellect being the same to Him), is the function of 
Isvara in ^aWm-envelope, i.e., of Brahma. Vralaya, its obverse, 
is the function of Isvara in torfta,s-envelope (envelope of uncon- 
.sciousness), i.e., of Mahekiara ; while sthiti (or subaistehce of the 
world) with it,s upward and downward trends is of Isvara in the 
envelope of rajas as f^rovidence or Vishnu. The alternation of 
the Trinity is eternal; it is only the nothingness of Karma artis¬ 
tically exhibited on the stage of time, the empirical picture of 
Isvam lieing triyuriafita, an emanation from His being. It may 
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also be viewed as evolution from Ihe point of view of individual 
souls who, in their moralised reason as evolved with the pro¬ 
cession of the cycles, recognise an increasing moral purpose in 
the procession, assured of their progress towards moksha along 
this ‘ ‘ eddying yet advancing stream ’ ’ of Karma. 

75. The nature of Brahman and Isvara has been explicated 
at st)me length. It will suffice now only to indicate the main 
stages in the onward cour.se of creation, along the three lines 
(1) Isvara (as invested wdth 'imrd-prakriti), (2) individual souls 
as embedded in this para and constituting the forces or the 
weai)ona of Isvara's activity, and (.“1) apara-prakriti as gradually 
ditforentiated in response to this activity. 

76. (1) and (2). In nirvikalpa samadhi, the individual is 
no longer an individual, he is unditt'ereneed Brahman. In su- 
shupH, he is like Isvara, dual ; Isvara in one a.spect i.s trigundtlia 
atrd in another aspect invested with .mddhasaitva-upddhi or 
transparent envelope of suUva (Section 70), and so the individual 
is merged in Brahman on the one hand (cf. svam apili, attains 
his self) and is invested with an onv’clope of undifferenced buddhi 
on the other, On waking from deep sleep, the individual recog¬ 
nises that he has slept blissfully. This constitutes evidence for 
the envelope of buddhi and exj)laina why it i.s called dnarida- 
maya-ko,sha or envelope of bli.sK. Tlii.s imandamaya is called the 
puchdiha or tail of Brahman who is duauda or bliss itself with¬ 
out an envelope. As having limitation in the individual, it 
is said to be malina-saUva or partly opaque, as oijpo.sed to the 
hiddha-sattva or transparent envelope of Isvara. This opacity 
or limitation is due to the samskdrua or the timeless trace>s of the 
vidyd-karma (knowledge and action) of a past life which con¬ 
stitute the dormant individuality in sushupti, making up what 
is called the Kdrana-mrh'a (will-self) wliieh i.s viewed as merged 
in dnandamaya. These trace.s again in their kinetic a.spect, i.e., 
viewed as operative junctions, constitute the vijndnamaya kosha, 
the envelope constituted by the original .springs of thought and 
volition, the tendcnoie,s which may be indifferently regarded a.s 
inherited habits or a.s ‘ remimscence.s of a life before this.’ Thus 
these samskdras or vijhdnafi, too, are double-faced like Janus, 
and lie as it were in the borderland between sushupti and dream. 
Manornaya is the name applied to the body constituted by manas, 
the receiver or unity of presentatioms, imago.s and desires (as di.s- 
tinct from the instinctive springs which belong to vijhdnamaya). 
Prdnamaya is the unity of the five sense-organs (not the bodily 
sites but the supersensuous principles of .seeing, hearing, etc.), the 
five organs of action (not the limbs supplied with muscles, but 
rather the radical ‘ kinassthetic ’ presentations—articulation, 
locomotion, prehension, etc.), and lastly the five pyrduas (not 
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‘ airs ' as they are ol'tei\ trauslaiod, but rallier t-ie five strands or 
currents of vital functions in flic laxly). (Witliout attempting 
a detailed explanation of pnlva, apana, etc., we may point out 
that tlic.se arc e.xplicitly distinguished from air, e.g., in the 
Brah/nia-mtra ' na vayv-kriyr prilhag-iipadekat ’ where Sankara 
describes these as the ad/iyatma, counterparts of air. In fact it 
would apjicar from other contexts that air is taken to be life 
in.stoad of life being taken to be air). Lingn-kmra or the sub¬ 
tile liody is the mime given to the complex of the thiee envelopes, 
vijndnunuiya, mauornayu, and prdiiartuiya, which thus comjirises 
seventeen elements {hiuldin, manas, five .sense-organs, five organs 
of action, and fivi' vital functions). Another name is sukshma- 
iurim, called also ,Hhi and madhyarna-prdna in the Upa/nitihadu, 
where it is not often di.stinguisbed from the Kdrana-kirlra. The 
next Ixidy or envcIojK' i,s the onnamayu oi’ stlmla-karira, the 
material Ixxly wliich the soid miters in wakina life but abandons 
in dream, etc., and after death. 

77. The individual soul, a.s identified with the material 
body is the jwa dv dt'liiu ; the unity of ail these jtvan, the collec¬ 
tive or cosmic self in the waking state is Viiaj or Fans’ vanara. 
As ideatitied with the subtile body, tin; individual is the lingin 
or taijasa, and tlie unity of all iaijasaa is lliranya-garhha or 
Svirdtman. La.stly, as identified wfitli the Kdranu-sarira, the 
individual is prdjna, ami the unity of all prdjnas Is isvara. 
From Isvara to Virdj, fr..m) prdjim to dehin, is the order of fsrishti 
or ))rogreBsive materialisation, the reverse being that of prahiya 
or jirr-gre.ssive idealisation or de-individualisation. As the pro¬ 
gress IS eontinuous, eacli stage is double-faced, and so what i.s 
prediiated of I.svara is .sometimes predicated of l/iranyagarbha, 
and so on. 

7<S, (3} We have already traced the stages of (a) vidyd as 

co-ordinate witii Brahman, (Ij) the unity of /am and upara-prak- 
riti tin co-ordinate with the trignnallta Isvara, and (c) apcjrd with 
larnat- predominant as co-ordinate with iuddha-sattva Isvara. 
Akatta, in the .strictly adhibhula aspect is the last, for the second, 
thougli called avyakrila dkaia (Section 67), us the indifference of 
adhyiltma and udhihhuUi. Thi.s dkiihi, then, is the obverse face 
of bvddhi, the first evolute of afiard., the lilank of objectivity, 
tile prius of space and matter. Next comes vdyu, more deter¬ 
minate in character tlian dkdsu, tlio primordial force or motion 
filling this dkdtta and poising the heavenly bodies each in its 
proper sphere, force conceivixl not in its mechanical aspect but 
a.s the cosmic life-force, that wliich constitutes the iakli or 
power of the qirdjrias, binding the .samskiirafi, individual and 
co.smie, to the buddki-wuWn and which, lower down in the 
course of materlali.sation, is I lie iierve-foree and the objective 
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face of undifferentiated sensitivity (touch). Tlie attribute of 
dkaia is said to be Jiot only emptiness or blank objectivity, but 
also sound. This sensuous sound, though generated by air¬ 
wave, is not air-wave; the .sense of hearing (not the bodily appa¬ 
ratus) apprehends the sensuous sound (as distinct from tlie air¬ 
wave) ; the locus of this sound is akdsa. Sound again is the 
necessary sensuous basis for even the nio,st abstract thouglits ; 
so Isvara has been said to apprehend the Impersonal Reason 
co-eternal witli flirn and to breathe it out in the shape of that 
potent sound-system, the Vedas. Vdyu or air has not only these 
attributes of dkaia —blankness and .sound—but also touch. It is 
thu.s more determinate than dkaia, although both are said to be 
anivrta (without form), amrita (iniperisliableRyni (going in every 
direction, i.e., infinite), and tya (invisible or paroksha), in con¬ 
tradistinction from the three other primal matter.s, te.jas, ap, 
and prithivi (fire, water, earth), whicli are said to be finite, and 
perishable (Brihadaranyaka Upanisliad, ]l,iii). Here, then, 
is a nodal point in the gradual procession oi’ emanation of the 
five primal matters, tire Vedantie analogues of the Sankhya 
tanmdtras (though with a dilferencc), the probable explanation 
why very often the Upanishacis speak of three (the last throe) 
primal matters instead of five. Of the three, tejas lias rupa or 
colour in addition to the attrihntcs of vdyu; ap has rasa, or taste 
(which goes with licjuidity in all its variations) in addition to 
those of tejas; and prithivi has smell in addition to those of 
ap. 

79. It may be pointed out that tire theory of tliosc five primal 
matters does not, iii any way, conflict with the theory of the 
elements in Chemistry. The principle of classification is alto¬ 
gether different. Tlie five matters are Ihe concretes or objectives 
corresponding to the five Icinds of sensation, the sensation-s being 
taken as the attribute.s of objects (and attributes in Vedanta 
are identical with substance). Wbetlier such a classification 
is fruitful of results or not is a different enquiry ; at any rate 
it fits in with the peculiar idealism of Vedanta. One is tempted 
to connect it with Mill’s dictum that the number of primary 
laws of nature cannot be less numerous than the distinguishable 
feelings of the human mind ; only what is regaidod as a mere 
abstract concept or law by the cm})irici.st is taken in Vedanta 
to be substantial matter (»Section 42). 

80. Besides, it is to be noticed that if dkaia is conceived to 

stand on the level of andmya on the borderland between 

sushupti and dream, the three other elements stand on the level 
of dream, while the elements of Chemistry are all on the level 
of waking or the level of gross matter. On thi.s waking level, 
Vedanta would introduce these primal matters, not in their 
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eimplicity but as illusorily coiupouiided or ■pa'ncJi'ikriia (nuin- 
tupled), Panchikarana is tbe. name given to the piocess of the 
eombiniitiou of the matters accoitling to a formula like in, gb, 
jc, Jof, le whore a, h, c, d, e, stand for the matters. Sometimes 
when the last three matters are alone taken, the proces.s is 
eallod tnbril-karaya or tripling (U/, Ic). The dkdku, vdyu, 
etc., which are jiereeived by our .seii.ses, are only the modes of 
this compounded mattej-, the primal matters being suporsen- 
.suous. 

81. The .shadowy ‘ names and forms ’ imbr^ddcd in the primal 
mayd get actualised as material objects in tliis puncklkrita 
matter. TJie noiimenal will-self here gets materialised into a 
deJiin ; here then is the .sphere of JCarnM-fniition and also of 
moral probation. 

82. We may conclude the jn-esont study rrith a paraphrase 
(with interpretations) of two cosinogoirie accounts from the 
Upanishads, in illustration of tlnr Vedanta; views already 
discussed. The first is from Chhandogyu llpanishad VI, ii.— 
This (empirical world, difTerenfiated into names and forms) 
was barely existent in the beginning (wa.9 the bare ‘ tluxt’ as 
distinct from the ‘what’), one witiiout a soeond (homogeneous 
with jt or lieterogeneous). It saw (aihshuta, tliouglit 
and willed, which mean the same thing to it), ‘I shrdl be 
many; I shall generate,’ and accordingly created kjas (fire). 
Then tew.? thought, ‘I shall be many, I sbnl! generate,’ and 
accordingly created water. Water next thought, ‘ I shall be 
many, 1 shall generate,’ and created earth {anmm}. 

(Thr.s One Exi.st<!nt {mi) is then intelligence and irol the 
unintelligent pnidkana of Sankhya. This ci'eation according to 
tSanIcara, is emanation (vmirla), for nothing can he distinct 
from Sat. fire, water, etc., also thought, «.c,, a,s embodied 
in these Sat thought and instituted the suece.snivo .steps of crea¬ 
tion. Each link in the chain of causat ion is not only a medium 
buta trueeause in tbe rellection of tbefirst Can.so. This amounts 
to saying that God creates r<‘a.sonabl 3 ', accordingto Law). 

VI, iii.—All living beings, wlielber oviparous, viviparous, or 
vegetable, generate their respe(!tive .seeds. ('J'liese ar'e the jivas 
or the l'eginninglo.s.s unite of individuality). 

The One (fod (Sni) willed, “ 1 shall introduci; myself into t hese 
tliree gods (fire, water, earth, the b,a.sal devatds] through this 
■jiva (thc.se beginningless principia individuatumis, i.e., as Sankara 
takes them, the mvi/ikdran, in the hwldhi of the. Sat, of tlie forms 
of a past creation) and make ‘ names and forms ’ manife.st. I 
shall render each of these (basal) devatds tliree-fold (tribrita, 
which does not deny panrJnkrUa or <|i]in1npled, explained 
already) ” So it did. 
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83. The next passage is fi’om Hrihad-dranyaka Upanishad, 
I, ii. It exhibits the characteristic mystic imagination of the 
Dpanishads. Here ai large latitude of conjectural interpreta¬ 
tion jnust 1)6 allowed. Sunkura’n interpretation.s have been 
accepted, wherever available. 

There was nothing here in the beginning. Everything was 
shrouded by Death or Hunger. This Hunger is Death. He 
created 7nana,<), in order that Ho might feel Himself (invested) 
with a mind. 

(Tiiis Death is here idcntiHcd by Sankara with Hiraiiyagarbha, 
He is in fact Hiraiyyagarhlai as passing into Tuvara He is the 
Universal Hunger which has retiacted into itself the entire 
evolved world. Again, as Hunger is at once the destructive and 
creative stress of the prdnamaya, so the self of dissolution or 
death is the self of creation or life. Thus Death wanting to be 
Life, i.c., wanting to create, created to Himself a mind to anti¬ 
cipate the creation. The will-self is imbedded in intelligence. 
We have already explained the alternation of pralaya and 
srishti). 

Ho worsliipped and was satisfied. As He worshipped (tire 
and) water came into being, as the ’ embodied parts of his 
devotion ’ {Pujanga-bhutdh). 

(Death has now passed into the living mind, which now re¬ 
duplicates itself, becomes self-conscious. Oreation here is self- 
consciousness, self-worship. Worshipj)ing a god is becoming 
that god. Nature is sometimes spoken of as the ‘ processio of 
the Holy Spirit’ or as ‘a sacramental system.’ Of the ‘em¬ 
bodied parts of the worship,’ fire (with special reference to the 
sacrificial fire of tlie aivamedha sacrifice) is the direct embodi¬ 
ment, and water is the indirect embodiment ; for fire is said to 
be .situated both within and outside water. The .series from 
dkuia to prithivi is one of growing deter'minateness, and after 
vdyu, of descending magnitude, too). 

(BTre thus situated) thickened the froth of the waters and 
turned it into Eartli. As He thus created Earth, He became 
fatigued and forth ex\ided from within His fiery perspira¬ 
tion. 

(The .self-wor,ship of Hiranya-yarhha means the encasement 
of Himself in the primal mattens evolved out of tamas (i.e., out 
of the imperfections or Karma of the individual .seifs) and then 
the irradiation of thi.s envelope wdth the fire of the self within, 
which makes the whole a living, developing ‘ mundane egg.’ 
Self-w'orshij) means ‘ being at once the worshipped and the 
grosser worshipping self ’). 

Now thi.s fire or life (prana) within thi,9 mundane egg divided 
itself into throe ])arts, dditya (the sun, being the eye and soul 
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of akdka), air and fire, vvitl\out losing its identity. (Thus all 
the five matters are mcntionod.) This ]a.st (fire) rests on 
water. 

He (Death) wanting a second body (other than manas) effected 
a junction between His mind and vdk (the Word). The genera¬ 
tive seed (entering the watem) developed into the year {sam- 
batmra). 

[This second body is the panchikrita body of Virdj. Vdh is 
objective or Impersonal Reason, that which is coined into words 
in the Vodas. He united though), with vdk, i.e., rtdlected on 
the order of creation ;ia laUl down in tlie Vedas, on the eternal 
Logos or the Law. Tl»e generative seed is the cosmic system of 
vidyd-karwM afxjuired in a previous life of Hirvnya-garhha, the 
collective self of all individual units of vidyd-kunna. No crea¬ 
tion out of nothing ; the matter (fire, etc.) is but apard-prakriti, 
the igiior.incc (ionstituting individuality, as encasing the self ; 
the forms are the primordial principia individuationis, the 
/fTamn-units ; tlie law i.s eternal and is only re< ognised by this 
mind-endowed (aamanaaka) Uiranyu-qarbhu. H.i» makes Karma 
fructify, in grace (its obverse being self worshij)), according to 
law, by reflecting on it (for His knowing is willing). The Logos, 
quickened by reflection heco/nes the generative seed (para 
prakriti] pilanted in the waters (in the primal matters generally, 
in apard-'in-akrili) and develops into the year. 'Die year is the 
eternal Idea of the concrete year; the yearly procession of 
events as a wliolo, ever repeating itself in the- kaleidoscope of 
sensuous apfireheusiou, represents a single pulsation (differen¬ 
tiation) of His life. It is the prototype of the infinite of waking 
time, not yet born]. 

It took a year for the egg to be hatched. Thus came the year 
into being ; there was no year before this. Vi^hen the babe 
Virdj was born, Death opened His jaws to devour it, and Virdj 
screamed out in terror. Tlius speech came into being. 

(The balie is the waking world just beginning to see light. It 
is the first waking JuTuality, the potentiality of all tlie future. 
The pheuomonal world, however, from the moment it conies 
into being, is in tlie jaws of death (cf, Ohhdndogya, rnrityund 
grastameva) ; it is an illusory dilTorcritiatioii. Virdj screamed 
as the babe just born would scream, as its blank consciousness 
emerges from the dark unconsciousnes.s which si ill hangs over 
it. Sound is, in more senses than one, the bridge between the 
visible world and the invisible). 

Death paused and thought, ‘ Why devour the babe ? (Let it 
liave its spell of sensuous development.’) So it developed accord¬ 
ing to vdk (Impersonal Reason) into the articulati- Vedas, Vedic 
metres, sac rifices, men, animals, etc. 
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(Vak has three I'oriiis ; (1) Objective Reason, (2) this as actual- 
isod ill thought or reflection, (3) this as sensuously developed 

into the Vedas.The Vedas are again prior in reality to 

the phonojiienal world. Tile position of sound [akaka] between 
phenomenon and noumonon is to be noticed). 

All this sen.suous creation He .seized to devour. .Death de¬ 
sired to celebrate a second Aivamedha (horse-sacrifice, the flr.st 
being that performed in a previous life by virtue of which He 
came to exist at the beginning of the cycle). He became weary 
and began to practise austerities (kipas). Forth departed from 
His body (the Virdj-body) sentiency and power, leaving it 
‘ turgid and defiled.’ But hi.s mind never lost sight of it. 

(Tile Fimj-body has to die, to be sacrificed in order to liv^e. 
He was weary, impressed with tlie nothingness of the sensuous 
body as such, which is always in the jaws of death. But this 
sensuous life has to lie lived through. Let it bo a life of self- 
sacrifice then. Let the body be purified. So His heart was 
all along set on this purification). 

He thought, ’ Let this body be madhya first, i.e., worthy o 
being sacrificed, and then 1 shall get embodied in it.’ Mea' 
wlxile the body liad become ’ turgescent ' (aivat), and so as He 
entered it once again. He became, an aiva or horse (a sensuous 
body which the higher self fills, but witli which it does not get 
confused. May we not trace here sometliing like the stages of 
modern Ethics ; (i) naive sensuou.sness, (n) a division in spirit 
and asceticism, the sensuous body to be thoroughly mortified, 
(ni) reinstatement of the sensuous self as con.scious of its nothing¬ 
ness by itself yet justifying its existence a.s an organ of 
duty ?) 

He let the hoise loose for a year (lih they do at the Akvamedha 
ceremony) and then tied it up and offered it as a sacrifice, ottered 
up each animal as a sacrifice to its proper god (offered up Him¬ 
self as a sacrifice to Himself) and thus attained the state of Prajd- 
'pati. Thus He conquered the second death (became the arche¬ 
typal Life, and is not born again to bo devoured by death). 

(The year here stands for the cycle of samsdra, the wheel of 
Karma from which jlvas fly at a tangent into molcsha (liberation), 
into a Heath which has conquered itself, into Eternal Life. 
‘ Letting Loose ’ represents the fact that God lets the individual 
eliminate his Karma by Karma, till in knowledge the indivi¬ 
duality lapses altogether). 




III. Vedantic I .Ogic. (iMaiiily basod on Vedania- 

piirihlia.-<lnt ) 

84. Till) ocntral l.i'iil h of tin) Vcdantk- system, the pure self 
or .Brail mi in as unditferenceil heing, conscioiisnoss, and blis.s,’ 
together with other aneillary trutlis about supersenauoiis things, 
.is taken by Vedante to be essentially revealed, not asoortained 
by any hiunan evidenee like that of peree.ption or inference. 
The self that is iniraediatidv perceived, for' example, is not known 
to be existent, far less to be existent after death. (Sankara 
says this in his introductory note io Kri/uiddramjaka IJpanishad, 
and it is pretty iniieli the same as what Kant .says about the 
' paralogi.sms of the Pure Beason.’) True, oven in Vedanta, 
arguments arc advanced in proof of the exi.stenco and inunortality 
of the soul, but these aio oh/// fnamestions of the Betiond by pheno¬ 
menal sigrus, not proofs positive, as they have, been taken by 
NaiyayikuH. If the ecstatic intuition in which alone the super- 
scnsuou.s is knowable is not forthcoming at once, and if tlio pheno¬ 
menal world only .sitf/f/c.ste tlic nounienon as a thought, though it 
may be necessary tliought. how is the en({uiry mto it to begin 
at all ( S'jme provisional belief {irnddhd) is rciiuired to start 
the enquiry. A mere thought, even though necessary, can 
never induce belief, can never lie mistaki.'n for knowledge; 
for in knovdedge (here i.i an unmistakable intuitive or ‘ given ’ 
cliaracter. 'I’liis provisional belief can only be induced by 
autboritative statement {kdxln, or dijama) wbicb may, for aught 
we know, lie disproved afteiwards. But the statement gains 
in reliabiiily if on acting on it or after contemplation of it we 
attain a progressive fia/itsluctiou or ruilisalion. That is the only 
justification wldcli wo may expect to have of tlie truth of what 
is claimed to be revelation, from below, he., before we have 
finally reali.scd its truth. Whether metapliysical enquiry ncces- 
.sarily presupposes a revelation is an issue which need not be 
confused wttli the other issue whether tlie Veda itself is revealed 
or not. If it be granted tliat spirit can only teach spirit and 
that trutli can only be reaxjuised and not created by mental 
activity, it must also be granted that revelation is necessary, 
and that tlie Word is God, and that accordingly tliere should be 
an eternal succession of omniscient teachers. 

85. At the same time Vedanta allows that for the attainment 
of tlie know ledge of Brahman, tliere is required not only iravana 
{'hearing of revealed texts and trying to understand them) but 
also manana and nididhydsana. The exact relation of these 
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processes has been disputed, but the processes tliemselves are 
recognised in all Vedantic schools. Manana is defined a.s ‘ the 
mental act wliich generates knowledge by means of arguments 
defending the trutlis embodied in the texts against objections 
preferred by other- eviderrces ’ {pramana). Inference, and the 
other natural sources of knowledge, caniir-t yield the sacred 
truths but only jioint to them. So the prot.i's of the existence 
of God in European philosophy have sometimes Vjeen pronounced 
to be no proofs, for the conclusion there necessarily transcends 
the premises. Inference, etc., however, show the direction 
along which'one may proceed to the truths. They refute hereti¬ 
cal objections ; and by detaining the thoughts about the truths, 
they enable the mind to get a tight grip of them and thus prepare 
the way for realising them in ecstatic intuition. 

86. Hence the position of logic in Vedanta. It considers all 
the pramanas or .sources of knowledge. They are six in number : 
pratijaksha, anumdna, upamana, dgama, arthdpatti, anupalabdhi. 
It is advisable to keep up the Sanskrit names, instead of giving 
the ordinary translation.s, some of which are, to say tlie least, 
misleading. Other schools of Indian Philo.sophy give sliorter 
lists, but Vedanta vindicates the necessity of each of these pm- 
manas. It will be noticed that logic here is conceived to have a 
more extended scojje than is ordinarily allowed to it, including 
as it does a consideration not only of mediate but also of im¬ 
mediate knowledge. It necessarily comprises a good deal of 
epistomological matter. 

87. Knowledge is of two kinds: anubhava, leached through 
evidence [pramana), which may be both true (when it is pramd) 
and false, but which is always something new, previously un¬ 
attained ; and srnrili or memory-kno-wledge which, however, is 
not something now. In the persisting cognition of the .same 
object, there is a single unchanging presentation illuminated 
by, i.e., subsumed under the form of the self. Such a persist¬ 
ing determinate cognition (as distinct from the presentation) 
ceases, however, wdien it is contradicted by another cognition 
standing on stronger evidence. The theory of the persistence 
of the presentation fits in with the peculiar realism of Vedanta 
which demands an intuition-continuum for every grade of ab¬ 
stract thought (Section 34). The necessary thought of the iden¬ 
tity between a presentation and an idea must have its basis in 
the continuity of the presentation in some real medium. Besides, 
as knowledge is viewed in Vedanta from the standpoint of the 
self as spontaneity and not from the empirical standpoint, the 
logical activity of the self (and not the presentation) is taken to 
determine how lonri a mode of cognition can be said to endure 
fis one and the same ; it is said to cea.se only when contradicted. 
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i’ratyaksha (External and Internal Perception). 

88. Perception, as lias already been explained (Section 23) 
is Brahman itself, the immediate identity of knower and known. 
In fact tlic attitude of nirvikalpa-mmadhi is retained in tlie per¬ 
ception of phenomenal objects. There is a difference no doubt 
between the timeless knowledge of Brahman and the abrupt 
emergence of the perceptual knowledge; but even in the latter 
the Iciiowledge liy itself is tinioloss and quiescent, its manifesta' 
tion only being in time. The image of dust-motes getting into 
a quiescent sunbeam will furnish an apt illustration. Presen¬ 
tations are in time ; they manifest the self and limit it at the 
same time. All detenninate knowledge is a self-abnegation, 
involving as it does a stratification of the pure consciousness or 
chaitanya into tliree forms : pramdiri-c.haiianya or determinate 
self-consciousness, vritii-chaitanya or modes of consciousness, 
and viihaya-chaitanya or empirical object. 

89. In percejition the manas (streaming out of the sense- 
orifices of the body in visual and auditory perception and keeping 
at its bodily seat in tlio other forms of sense-perception) is said 
to take the form of the object, i.e., get detei mined into a mode 
or vriiU like the object, occuj)yiiig the same positioji in space 
and time as tlie object, both being pervaded by an identical 
(determinate) consciousness or chmlanya, provided, of course, 
the object is capable (yogya) of being cognised by tire senses. 
.4n explanation is neci^ssary. 

90. Tliat an intluence from the object produces sensation 
in us need not he denied by Vedanta. The point here is the 
explanation of that extra-organic localisation which specially 
marks visual and auditory pruception. Mow in jrerception, 
there is a tendency to slur oxer the sensation-sign and jrass at 
once 10 its significate, constituted by motor and other ideas. 
What is this siynijying ? Rapid association, mental chemistry 
may be granted, but what is it fiom tlio point of view of the self ? 
Prom the standpoint then of the self, as invested with irmmxs, 
as knowing the nut-self in spaa' viewed through the glasses of 
the maiuis, may it not be held that tlie Vedantic acoount of the 
mind going out to meet the object is truer than the confused 
physiological account that the object or influence from tlie 
object comes to meet the mind as located in the body ? Even 
in the grossest form of consciousness, when the body is taken to 
be the point of reference, not being distinguished from the self, 
Vedanta lecognises in tliis going out tlie priority of tlie knower 
to the object and so still keeps the meaning of knowledge in¬ 
tact. If it be argued tliat growing reflection will sliift tlie point 
of reference from tlie hotly to something more spiritual, it is 
replied that unless one rises to levels of consciousness higher than 
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the waking, the self cannot bo tliought of except as located in 
the body. The objection that the streaming out of manas in¬ 
volves a materialistic conception is easily disposed of if we remem¬ 
ber that Vedanta recognises no absolute distinction (kS'ectioii 42) 
between the self and material object but admits grades of 
emanatory existences between them, each being material in 
relation to tlie grade before it, wbat we mean by mattei' coming 
last in the .scries. Ultimately no doubt Vedanta will bold that 
the body is pheuonieual, thi.s space also is phonomemd, and that 
this ‘ going out ’ of the mind iiS only illusory. 

91. ‘ The mind takes the form of the object.’ It is the idea 
of the conformity of the mental order with a t;iven order. No 
idoali.satioji can completely do without this t/itr.n element. Below 
ecstatic intuition whore this ‘ given ’-ness, completely disappear.^, 
dualism is inevitable. 

92. The mind and the object occiii)y the same space-position. 
This di,stingui.shes pcrccplion from inference. In inference, 
the mind ordy ihinks of the inferred object but does fiot go out 
to meet it. The distinction is pi'actically tbat drawn in modern 
psychology, only viewed from the iwint of view of the self’s 
spontaneity, that in perception the given element and its inter¬ 
pretation are welded together in a unity, while in inference they 
are kept distinct. In perception, tlie .seif as invested with the 
mental mode (the interpretative oonec])!, vvhich, relatively to the 
sensation, i,s tJie begiimingless vdsaua or smmkdfa, analogou.s to 
the eternal name.s aitd forms aotuali.sed in ei-eation) becomes 
furtluir materialised into the particular function of the .sense- 
organ excited by tlte particular stimulus (atid this might be 
regarded as a maturatioir of its Karma). In inference the self 
just expects to be realised : it descends from its plane to a lower 
plane, but not to the lowest. (Sometinms tlie tension is so great 
that it discharge.s itself in the waking piaiie; in other words, 
inference lapses into a percept, as in ‘ 1 see my brother.’ Does 
not this show that all perception is illusory, as it is alway.s seam- 
in;/ to see, the mind forgetting itself and becoming the body) 1 

93. The perceptive act and the object occupy the same time- 
position. The object of memory precedes tlie act of memory. 
But it may be ekadet-a with it, i.e., occupy the same position 
as it, in the same sense in which, in internal perception, a plea¬ 
sure is said to be ekadem with the perception of the pleasure. 
What then is thi.s deia ? It should be remembered that in 
Vedanta, dkdsa appears in all the stage.s, waking, dream, etc., 
and there is the theory of the intermediate existences between 
self and matter. 

94. One ckaitanya pervades both vishaya^ (empirical object) 
and vritti (apprehending mental mode). Thi,s is readily under- 
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sciously ill the object-consciousness: all consciousness is impli- 
c%tly self-consciousness. This ‘implicitness,’ this indistinguish¬ 
able blending of the subjeet and object, is precisely what is 
bronglit oat in this identity of rJiailmuja (self) covering vishaya 
(object) and vritli (mental mode). 

95. Yigyatva or ' the object being capable of being perceived ’ 
distinguishes percejitioii from tiahila (knowledge through authori¬ 
tative statemert) which la.st can (akc cognisance of supersen- 
suous objects as apiritual merit and demerit (dharmadharma). 

9d. In the case of a judgment in which the subject is ])er- 
ceived hut the predicate is inferred, or in which the terms are 
perceived throiigli different sen.ses, if tlie judgment be owe sub¬ 
stantive mental .state, the foicgoing account of the perceptual 
process is not tenable ; for how can inmuis at once go out of the 
body and he in it or go out of two different sense-orifices at the 
same tinie I J5ut then, aciioiding to V^edanta, tlie judgment is 
not one .‘■tate but ratlier a pi'oeess from tlie subject-thought to 
the prcd‘.(!ate thought, It would appear, from its (!ritici,srn of 
Nyaya, that a judgment, rw'cording to it,doe,s not involve a con- 
ceptualistic univor.sal, co-suhstantial witli tlie terms and eternally 
conneoted with them (Section 48). Vedanta might hold that this 
transition from the subject to tlie predicate is a necessary thought 
of the union of the terms, but then tliis does not mean their con¬ 
crete identity-in-difl'erem e. Jf tiie thought be concretely realised 
(in rile Vedantic sen.se, he., through the judging self being de- 
individuali.sed), the roiation will cease to he relation ; one would 
see ilieii urKUlfeienced identity. Wlioii the (lopula is concretely 
realised the terms are lower in reality ; wlu'ji die copula is only 
abstract, the terms are of higher reality. 

97. 'riie perception of object so long discussed may not 
amount to tlie knowledge of object us objecl, i.e., as distinct 
from the subject and yet related to it. Mere perception of 
object t'e(|uires only the coincidenoc of vriili-chaitanya, with 
vishaya-ehatlanya. (Jilecition K8), but the, perception of object as 
object recpiires also their coincidence with i.rarndtri-chaitanya. 
It requires that the self .should not be a mere logical pre-supposi¬ 
tion, it .sliould oonio out as determinate self-consciousness as 
distinct from object-consciousness. The 'vritti or mental mode 
in relation to which the object exists—for the object is only em¬ 
pirical object—is a determination of 'pramdtri or the determinate 
self. 9’he vritti then points two way.s, towards the self and to¬ 
wards the object. At each moment, the wliole of manas gets 
modified into vritti (tins being vivaria or enianation, not pari- 
ndma or real modification), by the ripening of some samskdra 
or Karmn-seed, under the .stress of the cosmic ^farnta-organism 
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appearing os stimulus. So on the one hand the samskam gets 
materialised into a percept and the percept into a bodily (cere¬ 
bral) impression ; on the other the cosmic stress takes the form 
of the phenomenal object (and that gives the sense-stimulus). 
(This account has to be expanded a little to explain the extra- 
organic locahsation in visual and auditory perception). Thus 
the 'pramatri chaitanya rests on the vishaya-chaitanya, in the 
perception of the object as object. 

08. In the internal perception of the self, the pranialri- 
chaitanya does not rest on vishaya-chaitanya, but rests simply 
on vritti. Not that it is then the pure self seeing the vrilti as 
object; it sees, only as invested with vritti, only as determined, 
i.e., as it sees in a dream. So Sankara, in his commentary on 
Brih. Vpanishad IV, iii, points out that in the stage of dream 
the self-luminous (svayam-jyotir) self sees the dream-forms as 
object and therefore is itself revealed; but in the stage of sushupti, 
where vritti or mental mode lapses altogether, the self-lumin¬ 
osity is not revealed, being present in its purity. To be visible, 
an object must not be perfectly transparent. 

99. So it is held on the one hand that ahamkara (Section 57) 
requires a vritti or empirical mode and on the other that even 
in illusory object-consciousness, there is a I’cal materialisation 
of the self. The last point requires explanation. When the 
nacre is mistaken for silver, the nacre, a mode of maya (as 
every phenomenal object is) modifies the mental mode coincident 
with it hy the idea of silver which it revives by similarity. The 
self looking tlirough it sees the objective illusory mode, silver. 
This theory of an objective illusory mode or anirvachaniya 
existence is characteristic of Vedanta. 

100. Objections met: —(1) If the illnsoiy object, silver, is 
created in the absence of .silver, we could see anything of which 
we have an idea, i.e., there could be no difference between image 
and percept. So it is held by the anyathd-khyati-vddin that in 
such a case, the self freely, perversely apjdies to the nacre a 
predicate, silver, which does not belong to it but to something 
else. No illusory object, silver, is here created. We only think, 
piuss intellectually to, the object silver, which, however, exists 
somewhere. The reply is tliat to take the interpretative element 
in j)erception (true or false) to be merely iiitelleetual or merely 
assooiational (representative) would be alike wrong—it is really 
a concept based on an associated image. This concept is the 
neecssary objective element, the imago is the subjective element. 
Vet though the subjective element is there, Vedanta would argue 
agaimst the dima-khydti-vddin that the silver in this case is not 
consciously remembered. Such a subjectivity, unconscious of 
its subjectivity, is nothing but the anirvdehya or ‘ inexplicable, 
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pratihhfhika or illusory objectivity. "I'lie objectivity, however, 
which is contrasted witli a conscioua subjectivity, would be the 
phenomenal or vyavahdrika reality. In the presence of the 
thing-in-itself or fdramdrthika reality, these two realities are 
just the same, both illusory ; but tills thingin-itself is know- 
able precisely because in the reflection of its light, mdyd itself 
is differentiated into the (phenotnenally) real and the illusory. 

101. (2) How to know that this nacre is silver ? Through the 

coincidence in position (ekadekalva) of the two objective modes 
of mdyd, the corresponding .subjective modes, and 'pramdtri- 
chaitanya. (3) Why is not tlie illusory silver apparent to all ? 
An object-determination is a determination of tlie particular 
subject who has the illusion. That most things, however, ap¬ 
pear much the same to all is explained by a community of the 
Karma of dillerent seifs. (4) If in all judgments, there is a 
transition from one cognition to another (Section 9G), how can 
there be a false ijerceptual judgment at all 1 It is replied that 
in the perceptual judgment ‘ this nacre is silver,’ there is a 
coincidence of the determinations of chailanya corresponding 
to ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’ ; as a single cognition therefore it ad¬ 
mits of truth and falseliood. (5) Wliy not say, ‘ this is some 
times silver, sometimes nacre ’ '( because when the {ap])arent) 
percept of silver ceases, one is not conscious of tliie real silver 
being ab.sent but only of the illusoiy .silver having vanished 
(Section 4ti). When a percept is contradicted by another per¬ 
cept, tliere is indeed no final guarantee that the contradicting 
percept is not illusory instead of the conti'adjcted percept—for 
there can be such a thing as illusion of illusion ; still thef'e is 
the psychological fact that while in the contradicting perception, 
one has to believe that it is true and that the contradicted 
perception is false. It is the abrupt disappearance of the silver 
wlion looked at carefully with the naive belief (coupled in many 
cases with a reflective inferential belief) that what is looked at 
carefully is real, I hat aia ounts for our di.sbolief in the persistence 
of silver. 


Anumana (Inference). 

102. The Vedantic theory of tlie nature ot inference is best 
studied in relation to the Nydya tlieory of irierence in its two 
aspects, inference as the process of discovering truth for oneself 
(svd,riha), and as the form of proving or exhibiting the truth to 
others (pardrtha). The main contention between Vedanta and 
Nydya is in regard to the former. 

103. Three stages in the inferential proccs.s are recognised 
in Nydya. In the example, ‘ the mountain has fire, because it 
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has smoke,’ there must have been established, first, a con¬ 
stant concomitance {vyapti) between fire and smoke, from their 
occurring together in kitchens, etc., then this smoko must have 
been perceived in the mountain {jiaksha-dkarmata), and finally 
this last relation is combined with the memory of the vyapti 
(tritiya-linga-pardmar^a) in order to get the concdusion, ‘ the 
mountain has fire.’ In other words, the middle term is first 
(inductively) related to the major, then to the minor, and then, 
the two relations are related to one another. The three processes 
may be symbolised thus ;—(1) A,„ connected with Aj„ 

OiK-Cii .-. TO-p; (ii) X,„ has m (is like A,„, B,„ .whioh 

have p) ; (iii) X„, ha.s ni, m-p \ (reappearing in memory) ; the two 
together leading to ‘ . . X„, has p.' 

104. To this account V’edanta has tlio following objections : 
(a) The first two stages precede the inference and are no part of 
it; (()) ‘ m-p ’ in the third stage is nior(' a function {mmshdra or 
vydpdra) than a substantive mental state, though it is a con¬ 
scious function, being quickened with tlie consciousness of the 
middle term ; (c) ‘ m-p,- the function, though retained in memory, 
is not operative as a conscious remembrance, (A conscious 
remembrancio of it may sometimes accompany the inference 
though forming no jiart of it), (d) Tlie whole proposition, ‘X,„ 
has p’ is not infei ied : p only is inferred, X,„ being perceived. 

105. The .second objection, in a sense, comprehends all the 
othei'S. It is connected with the Vedanl ic position on jdti already 
explicated (Section 43i. When Mill holds that the conclusion in 
a syllogism is drawn, not from the £)remise8 but according io 
them only, that not rules but facts constitute the evidence, he 
agrees with Vedanta (and Hegel) in disbelieving in the abstract 
universal being co-substantial with tilings and eternally con¬ 
nected witli them. How can an eternal thing be eternally 
connected with non-eternal things ? T’lio so-called axiom of 
the syllogism cannot possibly subsume ])articulars under it, for 
the simple reason tiiat no premise is absolutely true. From the 
purely conceptualistic point of view (that of Kyaya), the unity 
of the inferential act is never really attained ; the relation of 
relations, as in tritiya-linrja-pardmar^a, is unintelligible. So long 
as the universal is regarded as a substantive state of the mind 
and not a spontaneity (a ‘ transitive ’ state, as .Tames would 
call it), the judgment must be regarded as pieced out of terms 
and reasoning as pieced out of the separate judgments, instead 
of reasoning being regarded as the unity prior to them all. Not 
that Vedanta accepts the Hegelian solution of the identity of 
contradictories. To it, the entire inferential process is summed 
up in the single word ‘ function,’ which does not constitute a 
substantive unity with the given minor term and the major 





term. Hence, too, ilie couclutiion is taken to he not the whole 
projiositioii ‘ X,„ has p ’ bat only p. This ac(!ords with the 
Vedantic view of the judgment, already jircsetitcd under jier- 
ieption (Section 90). This is also intelligible in the light of the 
general Vedantic po.sition that a grade of reality (to which, for 
example, the jati as the connotational universal belongs) (Section 
t'l) is umonseionslv immanent ii\ tlie next grade (to which the 
corresponding vijaklia or individuals belong) which it trans¬ 
cends but wliere, if consciously emergent at all, it is taken as an 
abstract thought lower i)\ ])oiut of reality. Buddhi, which is the 
self-affirmation in the copula, tni.nscends mams whieli is yet 
informed by it. The axiom of the sylkrgism like axioms in 
general, stands on the level of hadd/ii and is a litnoless samslara. 

100. It must not be .supposed, liowever, that Vedanta takes 
this process or functioir to be merely blind expectation, the 
working of an anudhvdd/ia or unawakened samskdra. The 
awaking of it helps oti tiie function (kidmUiodJiasi/dpi sahakdrit- 
vdt). It is iir fact a eouseions function, an iirtedectual synthe.sis, 
and not an iirraginative oi' associational synthe.si.s. Tlie niajor 
prerni.sc, according to Mill, is only a concurrent or’ subsequent 
justification of rhe r.'onelusion. Hut i.s not the justification 
essential to inference as distinct troni as.sociaii.on 1 So Spencer 
holds in Iris i’sycliology (Special Analysis, Reasoning), where he 
says that though the major ]iremise comes after tho oonolusioir, 
it is reeogirised to have been oii(u-ati\'e before tire conclusion, 
the recognition Ireing the curnpietion of the reasoning, without 
wliicli in fact tlie reasoning would not bo. reasoning. Irr ‘ the 
niount.iiu Iras Jiis' because it. iias smoke,’ the pcroeptioir of the 
smoke rouses into eonsciorrs activity tlur samstdra of the relation 
between srrrokc and fire. This samskdra, though conscious, is 
not pre.sent as a con.scious memory {smriti). The logical ground 
of inference is objective ; it is not subjective memory. In illu¬ 
sory perception and in rlreams, thv.anirvachatnya object (Section 
99) is a memuiy-iinage, unconscious of its m(.‘trrory-character. 

107 As to the major premise itself or vyd'pti, it is .not an 
iirfereiioe by itself, beitig only the samskdra generated by the 
obser vation of the concomitance (anvaya) betweori the major 
terrir and the middle term (and non-observation of noncon- 
eornitanco), but not by the observation of the eoncornitance 
of the absences of the terms (vyatireka). As against Nyaya, 
it is argued that tire positive evidence alone generates belief. 
The negative evideirce only assures the reason, constitutes a 
collateral justification. It is clear that this criticism of Nyaya 
is directly connected with the Vedantic position that the major 
premise is only a function, a consciously operative, universal, 
and not an abstract reason only. All inference is then anvayi- 
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riipa, i.e., tounded on positive concomitance. It is not, liow- 
ever, to be called Kevalanvayi, as arguments like ‘ tliis pot is 
knowable because nameable ’ are called, where according to 
Nyaya, vyatireka-vyapti, i.e., concomitance between not-name- 
able and not-knowable is not ascertainable, because the terms 
do not stand for anything existent. According to Vedanta, 
there is no Kevalanvayi inference; as Brahman is the constant 
ground of all difterenced reality, the negation of all things is 
existent. According to nominalistic existential logic, the nega¬ 
tive concept ‘ not-A,’ which has no positive existent equivalent, 
is altogether inadmissible in logic; and therefore a po.sitive con¬ 
cept like A, of which the negation i.s non-exi.stent, is also in- 
ad?ni.ssiblc. According to coneeptualistic logic (including Nya¬ 
ya), there is a place for all that is conceivable, and therefore 
there is a place for a concejit like A, though not-A be non¬ 
existent. In realistic Vedanta (reahstic like Kantianism), even 
the self-contradictory, not to .speak of a mere conceivable, is 
positive; and what would sound paradoxical, the self-contra¬ 
dictory is the only positive both in the sense that the pheno¬ 
menon in which contradiction is immanent is the only thing 
determinately knowable, Brahman being indeterminate, and 
in the sense that, ajrart from Brahman to which all contradic¬ 
tory predicates aspire, the phenomenal system is a house of 
cards or mere negation. 

108. Vedanta further holds tliat tlie numher of the instances 
observed is inessential to the induction or vyapii. How to 
recorijCile this with the view of empirical logic that it is the one 
essential point in induction 1 Spencer, in his discussion of the 
Universal Postulate, holds, as against Mill, that though the belief 
in an axiom is generated by the instances, they are not separate¬ 
ly registered in the mind but rather operate as a consolidated 
function, the inconceivability of the opposite being its negative 
justification. So tlie positively operative universal is not the 
separate instancies but the knowledge of the objective relation 
between the middle term and the major term. How this know¬ 
ledge or belief is itself generated, how the numher of instances 
affects its strength, is a question for psychology rather than for 
logic. The so-called syllogism of inclusion or exclusion i.s no 
inference at all or is inference only because the number leads us 
to expect some necessar}' connotational connexion. Logic is 
concerned primarily with truth and only secondarily, if at all, 
with the intensity of the belief and degree of certainty. 

109. So much for the process of inference [svartha). To 
exhibit its cogency to others (pardrtha), we require an ideal form 
like thci syllogism which, as Mill said, is no inference but only the 
form of inference. Here, too, a difference emerges between Nyaya 
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and Vedanta. VVliere Nyaya states five members ef the 
syllogism. (1. The mountain lias fire 2. Because of the smoke. 
3. Whatever has smoke has fire, as tlie kitchen. 4. This moun¬ 
tain has it. 5, Therefore it has fire), Vedanta states only tliree, 
either the first throe (analytical) or the last three (synthetical). 
The thud mcmher represents the major premise with the state¬ 
ment of an instance (‘ the kitchen ’), othe-r than the minor term, 
falling under the middle term, which is nece.ssary to obviate the 
appearance of a petitio primtpU in the sylkigism. The second 
or the fourth member repre.sents the minor premise and the 
first or the fifth the conclusion. The two pi'emises, apyiearing 
only as fiinction.s in svurtlm inference, have to bo exhibited as 
substantive propositions hi piirurtha inference. The imnsider'- 
ing of them together to secure the unity of tlie inference, which 
is taken by Nyaya to be a ilistinct step in svartha inference, is 
exhibited by it in the piirdii/m inference by pre.senting the minor 
premise twice, first as tlie .second member which is the bare cog¬ 
nition of the middle term, and then as the fourth member which 
is this cognition spread out as a yirojiosition and sandwiching 
the w/apfi'-functiuii, here sjiread out as the major premise between 
tliem ; the conclusion, too, is put bot h at the beginning and at 
the end. All thi.s, apparentlj', according to Vedanta, is arti¬ 
ficial ; for in pardrlha, inference, we should trust the hearer to 
function for himself and content ourselves wutli sketching the 
outlines of the laiiguago-pictiire which might start the neede- 
sary functioning in Ids mind. 

lid. Tlegel has taught us to look beyond logical forms, to the 
absolute realities of wliioli they are sha,dow.s. Now the absolute 
of prati/ak'Sha or jicrception is Bi'ahman (Section 8S) ; it reveals 
Brahman even in a plienomenal object. To admit emyiirical 
reality is at the same time to admit the conisept of reality. So 
inferemie reveals to us the unreality of the phenomenal universe, 
the members of the ab.solute inference being, ‘ This universe is 
unreal, because difl'erent from Brahman ; all that is diilerent 
from Brahman i.s unreal, like tlic silver in the nacre.’ It has 
already been explained that when one is jvi.st passing into an 
intuition of Bralmiaii, one fecks that everything different from 
Brahman is luircal. Had it not been for the well-known differ¬ 
ence between illusion and phenomenon {pratibhasika and vya~ 
vahdrika) which gives us the concept of unreidity, the unreality 
of phenomenon would have been inconceivable, as being abso¬ 
lutely without analogy ; moksha would have been an abrupt 
irrational affair. On the other hand, had it not been for the 
implicit consciousness of Brahman or Reality, there would have 
been no difference between truth and untruth within phenomena. 
Thus tsie absolute of inference is Brahman informing all know- 
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ledge against illusion witliin the pJienonicnal region and avail¬ 
ing Himself of this self-created antithesis to negate the whole 
phenomenal existence, to work out Karma by Karma, and tluis 
to return to His undifferenced self. This process of Brahman 
is Imam or Hegel’s Absolute Idea. 


Upaniana, 

111. U'pamana is tlie source of the knowledge of similarity. 
It is an independent 'pramana. Whatever gives us new and 
certain knowledge is pi-amdna. JVow the knowledge of similarity 
is certainly umv knowledge, not mere memory. It is direct 
knowledge, not inferential, for it is felt to be so ; besides, what 
possible proof can there be of similarity ? Can it bo called 
‘ perception ’ of similarity 'I No ; two like things may not be 
both presented at the same time. Yet, it may be urged the 
idea of the one and presentation of the other are synchronous; 
and is not perception itself a prosentative-representative pro¬ 
cess 1 The reply is, i bis will explain only the peroejdion of the 
common elements, not the consciousness of the relaiion of simi¬ 
larity. If, however, the lelation be taken only as a ftelimj, as it 
is taken by all thorough-going empiriei.sts, e.r/., by the Buddhists 
(cf. Sankara’s'reply to this, Section 49), by Alill (in his Logic), 
and by Spencer (in his Bsychology), it may no doubt be said to 
be perceived. But knowledge is always viewed in Vedanta, 
not from the empirical standpoint., but from the standpoint of 
the .S(jlf as spontaneity. It maybe objected that from this stand¬ 
point, the consciousness of similarity is the same as the recog¬ 
nition of identity (knowledge which is mere memory, no new 
knowledge or anuhhava at all). But tliey can hardly be taken 
to bo the same. It will not do to .say with some psychologists 
that .similar things have an identical element and that suggestion 
of a similar is only assimilation followed by contiguous associa¬ 
tion. The artificiality of such a view is manifest. Identity is 
no doubt the truth of the similarity, but the psychological differ¬ 
ence between the two is absolute to us, so long as we are con¬ 
fined to empirical consciousness. In the ecstatic intuition of 
Brahman, one is not conscious of a similarity with (or difference 
from) other experiences. Tlie consciousness of similarity lies 
midway between the blind feeling of familiarity and the ecsta¬ 
tic intuition of identity. In this consciousness, there is a piro- 
cess, a swinging of the self backward and forward, bespeaking 
a limitation of its freedom. Hence it is a new kind of pramana. 
First B is felt to be like A and then, as a result of it, A is felt to 
be like B. B at first suggests its similar A through the function 
of similarity (cf, Bradley on Association in hi.s Principles of 



Logic), lliougli heo‘, too, as iu tlie case of tiic funi'Hon of vi/dpli 
in infereiwe, it is eonscioiisly operative (Section .lU4) ; and them 
the self swings back from A to B (he., the, functional activity of 
similarity is transformed into tlu^ substantive consciousness of 
similarity). 

Agama. 

112. Vdicya, a sentence seii(;s of heatcnccs in which there 
is a principal one to wliioii the. (jtlieis are, subordinate, is said to 
be a pramnna or Indepeiahnit soiirtai of knowledge. The right 
appreciation of this prummiu will depend on llie miderstanding 
of a certain theory of language with which it is bound up. When 
we say, a word mmns a tiling, we do not mean that the word 
reminds u.s of the idea of a thing. We may no doubt consciously 
pause to reniemlicr or visualise, tin; ideas, but this remembering 
i.s not understanding the meaninc of the wend, any more than 
any inekivaat idea, of which we are reminded by a woril, is a 
part of tlie meaning. 'J’hc word direclhj refers to the thing, 
expresses the tihiig, louckcs it (Brih. Upanishad I, V, 3) in a 
sense. Psychologists speak of tlie primitive tendency to reify 
names, Init have we got heyond this reification even now ? With 
the same iiaivetb with wliicli we objectify our ideas in percep¬ 
tion, M'e obje.cMjy the. ivord. Tlie free ciiticept not only rcaiuires 
the name for its support Init is identical witu it, though trans¬ 
cending it. Just as the jiresentative and representative ele¬ 
ments of perooptioii are not only associated but identified, being 
covered by tlie same determination of tlie self aird ohjeotified 
by it, so too in eoneeption, tlie same determination of the self 
give.s the name and the eonecpt an identical ohject-reference. 
This unity of the naini' and tiic concojit works imoonsciously 
even in perception. 

113. The sentence, at once refers to an objective relation. 
The moment it is empioyed (provided of course it is a complete 
senteiice, satisfying cei tain conditions, to be explained presently) 
a belief is generated in soinetliing objective. So Mill argued 
against the conceptualistie theory of judgment that ‘ the sun is 
hot ’ does not mean that the idea of the sun is the idea, of hot. 
The cojiula of a judgment is the self jiointiug necessarily to an 
object and the unity of the sentence is but this self clothed in 
language. The primordial objective reference of a judgment 
is a provisional belief, a belief, it may be, with a certain general 
cautiousness induced by experience; if it is only thought, it is 
at any rate continuous with knowdedge. The mere absence of 
conflict with other evidence is sufficient to turn it into know¬ 
ledge : we do not require a positive confirmation by other evi¬ 
dence. 
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U4 Tlie understanding or tlie self in judgments transcends 
judgments and points to the Ideas of tlie Reason or nouniena. 
They are to be realised only in ecstatic intuition, but till that is 
forthcoming, the necessary thought of tliem must have some 
intuition-basis, uiz., a name. Yet just as an Idea of the Reason 
intrinsically spurns all sense-intuition as being completely in¬ 
adequate, so too ordinary names constitute only the means by 
which such an Idea is pointed to, not its support or expression. 
Each nounionon demands its true expression, and as Schopen¬ 
hauer remarked, a potent musical sound constitutes its direct 
objectification whereas other aesthetic symbols are mere imita¬ 
tions of its grosser objectifications. Sucli potent sound-symbols 
are supplied by tlie mantras, by such mystic syllables as the 
Om, the power of which is not to be judged by any a priori reason¬ 
ing but only through the persistent attempt to realise them by 
devout intonation. A conventional word comes to mean a 
thing, to be provisionally identified with a thing, only through 
this necessary demand of the thing for its true sound-symbol. 

11,'i. The same result is reached in another way. Though 
every vakya,as having a direct objective intention, has the appear¬ 
ance of impersonality, yet as it may be ambiguous or false and 
may have reference to phenomenal truth, a subjective personal 
element has also to be taken into account. It is only in true 
statements about the .supersen.suous that this personal element 
is wholly' eliminated. The supersensuou.s, as has been already 
explained (Section 84), to be tbouglit at all, must have been 
revealed. The Vedas claim to be the repository of all such true 
statements about the .supensemsuous ; and whether the claim is 
allowed or not, the true revelation, wherever it is found, must 
have also the true form, and therefore tlie perfection or the sacred¬ 
ness of it must transfigure every .sound (or letter) composing it. 

116. To this theory of the identity between thought and 
language, Nyaya takes an objection which easily connects itself 
with the conceptualistic theory of the judgment. The subject 
and predicate of a judgment are, according to it, subsumed under 
the same abstract universal. In modern language, the pro¬ 
position states the ‘ congruence or confliction of concepts.’ 
The sentence, then, has not an immediate, objective reference; 
the objective reference is mediate, i.e., gained through 
inference like the following : Sentences (.satisfying certain con¬ 
ditions) in the past gave ri.se to thoughts which were found to 
accord with objective relations ; here is a sentence (satisfying 
these conditions), therefore it is expected to accord with objec¬ 
tive r’elation.s.’ In tlie last resort, then, a word is taken to be 
eternally connected with its meaning by mere convention 
[Sanketa) or by the Will of God ( Ikvarechclihd). In the case of 



the Vedaa, they are taken to be a system of sounds crealed by 
the personal author, Isvara {paurushcya). 

117. Vedanta, however, holds that the system of sounds is 
not created but only manifested. When a letter is articulated 
it is not created but only manifested in sensuous form (dhvani). 
Whenever a sound is produced, we recognise it as ‘ that sound.’ 
If we are to believe in this recognition, every distinctive sound- 
form must be taken to Imve a persistence, not as air-vibration, 
but as sound-form (in its immediacy, as sensuous objectivity). 
The manifestation alone is in time but the sound-form is 
eternal. Thus the eternity of ‘ names ’ (ndma-rv/pa) and 
the impersonal reality of the Word ar(j intelligible. The 
question of the primum coqnilum naturally leads to the theory 
of the eternal pre-e.viat.ence of all differences that come to be 
manifested (Section 42). The Word whicli is thus manifested 
to us is to be regarded as the Word existent in all previous 
cycles, now freely remembered and manifested by Isvara. So 
Vir'dj at birth remembered lie was Braiunan (‘ ahamPrahmasmi ’ 
— Brih. Upanishad). To/.jwra, who is eternally free in intel¬ 
ligence and volition, all these remembrances before each crea¬ 
tion (srishii) are one, and all these srishtis are but the 
timeless aotualisation of the same Vedas or objective Reason. 
To the individual, howev'cr, the manifestation in a particular 
cycle is new. 

118. The Word is co-eternal with Isvara, both being Infinite 
determinations of Brahman, and it is noticeable that the same 
word '{alcti or power is used tci indicate bc'th the relotion of 
Isvara to created (manifested) things and the relation of the 
Word (and therefore any word) to its objective meaning. In 
both eases, this iakti, though but mdyd investing Brahman 
(Section - 02 ), is turned into an impersonal l eality by the irradi¬ 
ation of Brahman. 

119. The meaning of a word is two-fold, direct {.iakija) and 
implied (lakshyu). The object which is directly meant is that 
towards which the word functions through its kikti. A word 
refers to a thing through its jdti or class. The reference to the 
individual is not indej)endent of the reference to the universal 
(substance and attribute being taken to be identical in Vedanta), 
except in cases where the name directly points to the thing. 
The kakti is there said to be svarupa-sabi (non-connotative refer¬ 
ence) but not jndtd-hetu, i.e., not functioning through reason, 
j.e., not applying to the individual because of its possessing cer¬ 
tain attributes. No doubt the direct reference of a ^vord to 
(or its identity with) the universal also is unaccountable, but it is 
still jndtd-hetu, i.e., self-conscious reference and not a mere 
pointing out with the finger. Although essence and an existent 
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partaking of the essence (viieshana and viieshya) are not differ¬ 
ent in reality, they are absolutely distinct aspects to the judg¬ 
ing or discursive reason. The self of the understanding is, 
as Kant said, for the objective judgment, is unconsciously im¬ 
manent in the empirical object, and at the same time it is an 
Idea of the Reason, a noumcnon transcending the empirical 
objecst. 

120, The reference to the individual through the universal 
is to be taken as only an implied reference or lakshana. This 
lakshana is not the function of a single word but of the whole 
sentence. The sentence reacts on each word that it contains. 
How is that po.ssible ? How do iakya and takshya blend 'i 
Just as in perception, the concept imcon.sciou8ly synthesises 
the intuition, so in a judgment the copular unity modifies each 
of the terms. ‘ A is B ’ is really equivalent to ‘ AB is AB.’ 
The sentence is an organic unity and each word in it partakes 
of the common life. The judgment has a tendency to lapse 
into a concept. Tliis is noticeable in eulogistic or abusive sen¬ 
tences whicli are not meant to be literally taken but express 
simply praise or abuse. Ultimately the sentence unity is only 
for tlie knowledge of particular objects, and the members of 
this unity, the concepts, also refer to them. 

121. Not every combination of words, however, constitutes 
a time sentence, but only sue!) as has the conditions of akamksha, 
yogyata, asatti, and tat/Mrya. The.se might be roughly trans¬ 
lated as ‘ syntactical connexion ’ (the mutual demand of the 
essential parts of a sentence for one anotlier, as the demand of 
a verb for its subject, of a transitive verb for its object, 
etc.) ‘ compatibility of moaning ’ (of parts of the sentence), 
‘ proximity of the parts,’ and the ‘ objective intention.’ The ab¬ 
stract assertive form of a sentence is determined by akamksha, 
as the self thinks of object tbrougli tlie categories, though some¬ 
times the assertive form appears almost in its purity as in the 
appositional construction {abhadanwtya) ‘ this pot is a blue pot,’ 
where there is no dkdmksha (‘ syntactical connexion ’ therefore 
is too wide a rendering). This assertive form, determinate or 
otherwise, may be perfect, though there may not be compati¬ 
bility of meaning, as in ‘ this square is round.’ This compati¬ 
bility of meaning is what is ordinarily called consistency, though 
it has a material aspect, too, for in one sense even a self-contra¬ 
dictory sentence is conceivable through the propositional form. 
Asatti or the proximity of the parts has reference to the arti¬ 
culatory or written form of a sentence rather than to the thought- 
unity, though this form is but the expression of the unity. It is 
that which makes us understand omitted words in elliptical 
constructions and unites the direct meaning of the words of a 
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seiitomse wiU> tlieir ini|)Jied nuuuiiiig. Tiilptirya i» the capacity 
of a sf.ntence to produce objective knowledge. It is not the 
subjective intention of the person uttering the sentence, 
thougli in cases of ambiguity the subjective intention has to be 
taken into account. It is tlie objective intention, which, in 
cases of ambiguity or the like, is not contradicted by the sub¬ 
jective intention. So a true sentence, even when uttered by 
one not' understanding or misunderstanding it, has an intrinsic 
Idtparyii. If yogyatd lie tlic, formal com|)atibility of meaning, 
tdtparyo, is compatibility in a. material reference, the unity of 
the sentence and the corresponding objective relation. 'Uhere 
might be higher unities, too, but these go beyond the sentence 
form. 

122. The first thought roused by a sentence may be one of 
doubt or misunderstanding ; .should it then be said that the 
objective knowledge produced by a .sentence is dependent on a 
prior belief induced by otber evidences i Mo, says Vedanta ; 
a sentence by itself has the ohjcctivc reference. The knowledge 
of the objective I'clations through otlier pnimanos may no 
doubt remove doubts and misunderstanding, but is not neces¬ 
sarily d( inauded Iry tlie sentence. T.be sentence shines by its 
own light. The ascertainmeiij: of the meaning of a sentence, 
however, may be aided by the knowledge of the tojhc through 
other evidences, as in the case of .sentences ha\ ing secular refer¬ 
ence. In the case of revealed texts, liowevej', the meaning is 
evolved through nmnamsd of the texts f/hemse]\''e8, i.t., thrciugh 
their mutual criticism and not through any extraneous p/ramana ; 
for no otlier pramdna can detormiuc of the super-sensible. 

Arthapatti. 

123. Arthapatti is the supposition (or conception) of the 
premises, reason, or cause from the conclusion, consequence, 
or effect. Here is one getting stout though he does not take 
food during the day ; the I’eason supposed is that he takes food 
at night. It includes all iuferenee through vyatireki Unya, r.e., 
negative mark or middle term, which, according to Vedanta, is 
not inference at all. In reference to the stock example given 
in Nyaya of Kmila-iryaiireki inference, ‘ earth differs from 
other primal matters, for it luis smell,’ Vedanta would point 
out that here earth, as a new jiriiual matter, is conceived only, 
not inferred. It is like the framing of a hypotliesis from given 
tacts. So, too, where Nyaya holds that the major premise is 
reached both through po,sitive and negative evidences. Vedanta 
holds that inference from it appeals to the positive instances or 
facts only; the negative instances simply define the positive 



instances, enable us to conceive the major premise clearly. The 
so-called inductive methods are therefore mixtures of anumana 
and arthapatti, deduction and hypohesits. In all inductive 
method there is an element of hypothesis, i.e., an assuring of 
ourselves, before the deductive verification, whether by tact 
or by conscious method, that in the absence of a certain antece¬ 
dent, a consequent will also be absent. In the conscious 
framing of a hypothesis, our aim (though not always accom¬ 
plished) is to hnd out something explaining facts that no alter¬ 
native supposition will explain. In fact all hitting at the cause, 
all solving of riddles, all colligation by concepts involve a con¬ 
scious or sub-conscious employment of negative instances, sug¬ 
gested by the positive data—and tliis is artha-patti. This ap¬ 
pears clearly in understanding omitted words in a sentence. 
So, too, a negation presupposes an affirmation, the presuppos¬ 
ing being arfhdpaUi. 

Anupalabdhi. 

124. Abhdva is negation, including non-existence relative 
whether to all time, to particular times, or to particular natures. 
How is it known ? It can no doubt be inferred but can it be 
perceived ( It may be a percept, but the percept is then not 
the effect of a process of iierception diiocted towards it. The 
self sometimes may not perceive a thing, even though it exerts 
the perceptive activity, yet the percept of the locus, minus that 
thing, is therefore the percept of the minus-ness or ahhdva. But 
we cannot say that the percept of this abhdva is the result of the 
process of perception directed towards it; the perceptive process 
is directed only to the locus of the ahhdva, not to the abhdva or 
to the thing that is non-existent. The non-existence of the thing, 
therefore, is an accidental percept implicated in the percept of 
its locus and not the intended objective of the actual process. 

126. What is meant by saying that a percept is at once 
differentiated from everything else ? Does it involve an ex¬ 
plicit perception of the difference ? No. In the stage of 
thought, the relation itself is definitely attended to, but in the 
stage of perception, it is only sub-conseiously, implicitly present. 
The substantive presentation or percept is alone explicitly 
perceived. But then what is this implicitness of its relations 
from the point of view of the self’s spontaneity ? Need we 
admit a new process, a new pramdi a for this implicit percept 
of difference ? Why not call it implicit perceptive process 
only ? From the point of view of the self knowing or func¬ 
tioning, this ‘ implicitness ’ is meaningless, being only a meta¬ 
phor borrowed from the unintelligent object. So the language 
of implicit and explicit is not employed in Vedanta at all. So 



in inference, wliere one might have said that tlie tritiya-Unga- 
pararnarka of Nyaya (Section 103) gives at any rate the implicit 
articulations of tlie inferential act, Vedanta prefers to say that 
there is a single mediating function, and no substantive mental 
state somewhere out of the ken of consciousness, as the word ‘ im¬ 
plicit ’ would imply. It marks an essential difference between 
a priori ism on the one hand, and intuitiotiism and empiricism on 
the other. Should we not admit a passive or presentative side 
to this functioning ? We may, but the self, while functioning 
in a particular way, cannot at the same time apprehend the 
functioning in its passive aspect iis object, for the self is identi¬ 
fied with the envelope of that passivity (or ignorance). It may 
view it, while shaking it off, as an outworn .slough. When we 
.speak of prarnaiia or logical evidence, wc view the mental pro¬ 
cess from the point of view of function and not of passivity. 
Hence, it will not do to say that implicit perception is the pro¬ 
cess of whieli the re.sult is the percept of abhava. For implicit 
2 Jerception, we liave to substitute a distinctive po.sitive func¬ 
tion of the mind, awupalahdhi. When the abhava of a thing 
capable of being perceived is cognised where no other pramdrta 
can take cognisance of it, it i.s cognised through this anupalab- 
dhi. It has for its object not the absent tiling but the absence 
itself. It is the bare awareno.H.s of the absence, tliough wliat 
is absent may not be known. Again the thing that is absent 
must be, unlike spiritual merit or demerit (Section 95), cap¬ 
able of being perceivetl, t.c., it must be of the same order of 
realitj' as its locus wliich is perceived ; otherwise the percept 
of its absence cannot be implicated in the pcrcejit of its locus. 
Tlie negation must not be absolute indeterminate negation : it 
must be the negation of something intuitable. 

126. An objection; If abhava be a percept, though not the 
result of a perceptive proce.ss directed towarcls it, is it a percept 
even in the illusion of abhava't In the case of the nacre taken 
for silver, the objectivity of the silver is constituted by its im¬ 
plicit subjective exi.stence (Section 99) or anirvachanlyatva. 
Has the illusory abhava also tliis ‘ ino.xplicab]e ’ existence ? 
No, it may be replied ; here we have anyathd-lhydti (Section 100). 
Objectivity is through implicit .subjectivity in those illusions 
only in which the mind and the senses are in contact with the 
object mistaken. But here the object mistaken being abhava, 
they are not in contact with it,*.c., although the objective appear¬ 
ance is there, it lias no subjective counterpart. If there is any¬ 
thing at all, it must be the implicit subjectivity of the absence 
of sensation, i.c., the implicit consciousness of the absence. 
This is only partially similar to the implicit subjectivity of the 
silver in the case of the nacre. The consciousness of absence is 
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half-way between positive and negative, and because knowing 
comprehends and also transcends the known, it is, relatively 
speaking, phenomenally negative and really positive. Not that 
the illusory objective appearance of abhava is Brahman, for 
though Brahman is the substrate or adhisthami of maya and so 
of all phenomenal and illusory existence, it is not their wpadana 
or modifiable material. (Brahman i.s still sometimes spoken 
of as the material cause of the universe. As against the non- 
intelligent pradhana of Sankhya, Vedanta propose.s a spiritual 
material, Brahman ; but then it is not naked Brahman but 
rather Brahman as informing mdyd.) >So tlie imjilicit con¬ 
sciousness of the absence of sensation is not the same as the 
implicit consciousness of the pure self but rather that of maTian 
(or its objective obverse) which is the material capable of 
being differentiated into the sensation-modes though now with¬ 
out them. 



Analysis. 

1. An Approach through Psychology (Sections 1—31). 

Im}>ortance of the psychology of waking, dream and dream¬ 
less sleep (Section 1). Emjiirical acoount of a dream ; no sensa¬ 
tion ; consciousness of tlie body at a minimum (2 —3), Does 
it demand a new dinrenaion of psychical existence 1 Impres¬ 
sion and idea qualitatively distinct. Dreams as pure ideas 
turned into percepts (4—5). Which is more real, dream or 
waking ? Not sensation but idea gives truth, though idea in 
presence of sensation is felt to be less real. Dreams, though 
illusory, have wider possibilitie.s than waking (6—9). 

Possibilities of self-consciou.s dream and dreamless sleep 
(10—11). Timeless synthetic concepts behind concrete know¬ 
ledge on the same level as dreamless sleep, where the self is 
immediately self-conscious (12—14). Vedfmtic discus.sion of 
this slate (15—16). Parallelism between different views about 
this slate and those about self-coirsciousness in European philo¬ 
sophy. Kant, Hegel, and Vedanta on self-consciousness (17—19), 
Difference between Kant’s self and Vedantio atman (20). Spen¬ 
cer and Kant on indeterminate consciousness of the Unknow¬ 
able (20—22). Vedantio view of knowledge (23). 

Samadhi (two forms), the concrete form oi' this indeteiminate 
consciousness ; actualised states of waking, dream and dream¬ 
less sleep (924—25). Difference between ilreamless sleep and 
samadhi (2G—27). Samadhi and discursive reason compared 

(28) . Relation between sanikalfa and nirvikalpa samadhi 

(29) . 

Waking, dream, dreamless sleep, and ecstasy constitute the 
gradation of existence; gradation between subject and object, 
truth and untruth (30). Projections of dream, etc,, on waking 
plane ; parallelism with enqnrical and « jyriori psychology (31). 

11. Veoantic Mktaphysios (Sections 32—83). 

The theory of adhydtma, udhihhuta, etc., dimly traceable in 
the Upanishads, brought out (32—38). Devatd, the absolute 
unity of subject and object (33). Loha, the absolute intuition- 
medium for this unity (34). Necessity of loka defended against 
possible objections. Relation of the theory to Absolute Ideal¬ 
ism (3.}—38). 

Are the devatas universulia ante rem ? Is Vedanta realistic ? 
(39—45). Yes ; the sun the unity of the particular eyes and 
the visible things (40). Rut is not this asjrect-KJalism rather 
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than class-realism ? Yes, but these sense-aspects are substan¬ 
tial realities or primal matters. Reconciliation of empiricism 
and rationalism (41). Grades of matter, formless matter one 
pole and full-blown reality the other. The full-blown reality 
minus the formless matter is mayd, the matrix of eternal ‘ names 
and forms ’ or 'principia individuationis (42). Realistic class 
is also admitted. Vedanta versus Nyaya on jati. Jdti not co¬ 
ordinate with vyakti (43—44). Three (five) systems of eternal 
entities in Vedanta (45). 

Vedanta versus Hegel on the identity of contradictories. 
Vedantic discussions bearing on the law of contradiction (46 
—47). Does Vedantic realism furnish a principle of change ? 
(48). Sankara's discussion of causality (49—61). Panchadasi 
on kakti or power (62—63). 

Brahman and maya, by mutual reflection, become Isvara 
with pard~prakriti, kakti, apard-prakriti (54). These the arche¬ 
typal concretes of saltva, rajas, lamas (65). Pard-prakriti is 
the active huddhi of the Lord (56). Discussion of huddhi, aham- 
kdra, manas, chitta (57). Buddhi both the object and the (deter¬ 
minate but undifferentiated) body of Isvara. Parallelism of 
saliva and lamas with Aristotle’s actuality and potentiality. 
Difference between Vedanta and Aristotle (58), 

Two forms of Isvara—Iriguriditla and iuddha-saltva-upddhi. 
Their relation to Brahman. Distinction between the higher 
god and the lower god misleading (60—62). Why Brahman 
becomes determinate, an illegitimate question (63—-64). Diffi¬ 
culties in the conception of Isvara as creator (65). A prelimin¬ 
ary discussion of the relation between moral discipline and 
absolute consciousness (66) necessary to understand Isvara 
(in His two aspects) as the Absolute of both, the unity of the 
individual spirits (67). A further discussion of the progressive 
realisation of individual spirits necessary (68—69) to under¬ 
stand Isvara as the Good, the Just, as exercising ,^akti or power, 
as in grace maturing the Karma of individual spirits (70). Stha- 
varatva, the extreme punishment (71). Pate of sihdvarahovmd 
up with jivan-mukla souls (72), through whom as deputies, 
Isvara creates. Creation and dissolution. Trinity of Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesvara (73—74). 

Onward course of creation (75). Discussion of the five Kashas 
and the three bodies of the individual, to introduce the universal 
emanations Hiranya-garbha, etc. (76—77). Vedanta on the 
five primal matters ; their relation to the elements of chemis¬ 
try ; ‘ quintupling ’ of these matters (78—81). 

Interpretation of two cosmogonic myths, to illustrate the 
above (82—83). 



T.'i 

III. Vhdantk^ Lo(!i(! {Sections ,S4--J2()). 

Vetiaiii.ic toiths said t.o be revealed ; do they aduiit of proof 
Nooessitj t)f revedation (H4). I’osition of nianana in Vedanta 
(So). 8i-v pramdiias (Sd). 'I'wo kiinl.s of knowledge (87)- 

Prntyaksha. —rerceptiou is Brahman; kaowledg(j timeless, 
its einpitical mode in time (S8). ('ondildotis of peroeption ex¬ 
plained 1 89 -9d». Bei-eoptuai jmlgment (9ti). Perception of 
object as object (97). Perception of the self (98). Discussion 
of illusory por<ieption (99 -l(ll).' 

Anumana. —Nyaya aoeount of snarlhxi inference (102—103). 
Pour Vedantic objections eonnectod with liuropean Logic 
(104—10(1). Major |)ieniise reached througli positive instances 
(107). Number of the instances inessential (JOSj. Nyaya versus 
Vedanta on jMrdrt/ta inference ; deduction of Vedanta’s posi¬ 
tion from its position on svdrtha inferemto (109). The absolute 
syllogism after llogol (tlO). 

Uiximaiui ( 111 ). 

Agamu —How vdlci/a is a pramdna e.vplained by the identity 
of thought and language (words, sentcuees, mauiras) (112—115). 
Objection of Nyaya to this identity (110). Vedanta on eternity 
of the Word (117). S'alcti (meaning^ of tlve Word like the iakti 
(power) of Jsvara (118). Two kinds of meaning (119—1,20). 
Conditions of valid vdkya (120). A sentence l)y itself induces 
belief (122). 

Artha'paUi conneided with hypothesis in Inductive Logie 
(123). 

Anupahibdhi.— Ahhdvn a percept hut not the result of a i)er- 
ceptivo proc«!S8 directed towards it (124). What is implicit 
perceptioji from the point of view of the Self ! Anwpalubdhi 
a po.sitive function of the jnind (125). Discussic):ii of the illusion 
of abhdva (120). 




